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NEWS IN BRIEF 





NATIONAL 


More than 30,000 American-born 
Japanese in Hawaii want to be Amer- 
ican citizens only, according to a pe- 
tition presented by Samuel B. King, 
Hawaiian delegate to Congress. Japan 
still claims them as citizens. They 
want the State Department to reach 
an agreement making them American 
citizens only . . © To combat Ger- 
man espionage in this country, Count 
Ferdinand Czernin, head of Austrian 
Action, is organizing a counter-group, 
to be made up only of Austrians who 
have taken out American citizenship 
papers. Rep. Dies has charged that 
German consuls are part of an organ- 
ized German network here. 

From $66 per capita in 1932, Fed- 
eral, state and local taxes rose to $109 
per capita in 1940, the Commerce De- 
partment says . . . @ Though it freed 
18 doctor defendents, a Capital jury 
convicted the American Medical As- 
sociation and the District Medical So- 
ciety of violating the anti-trust laws, 
by restraint of trade against a Capital 
group health society. The medical or- 
ganizations will appeal . . © OPM 
co-director Hillman has denied that 
the CIO ever planned any general 
strike to support Harry Bridges, now 


held for deportation hearings on 
charges of being a Communist. 
DEFENSE 


A new record for planes of more 
than 50,000 pounds was claimed for the 
non-stop transcontinental flight last 
February of a Consolidated bomber 
bound for Britain. It crossed the U. S. 
in 9 hours, 57 minutes ...e¢@ A 
million volunteer Red Cross women 
are making 40,000,000 surgical dress- 
ings for the Army, reported Mrs. 
Dwight Davis of the Red Cross . 

e M. B. Grant, head of Georgia’s 
Mitchell County draft board, has re- 
signed, and his plan to defer all selec- 
tees until defense strikes are halted 
has been abandoned, state draft direc- 
tors announced . * . @ The Justice 
Department is investigating 10,500 al- 
leged draft evaders; 17 have already 
been convicted @ The Navy is 
still dragging for the fuselage and the 
bodies of 10 men lost when a naval 
bomber crashed into sea off Virginia. 


STATES & CITIES 


Maine Legislature is debating a bill 
which would deprive Indian women 
marrying white men of their tribal 
status and rights. Maine Indians are 
still under state, not Federal, jurisdic- 
tion . . . @ North Carolina’s Legis- 
lature has adopted a resolution asking 
Congress to sponsor a constitution and 
government for “the Federation of the 
World” . . . © Oregon has passed the 
nation’s first forest-reseeding law, re- 
quiring loggers to leave enough trees 
“to maintain continuous forest growth” 
. © The District of Columbia, with 








Herblock in The Lynchburg News 


Axis “Diplomatic Staffs” in the Americas 


a per capita average income of $1,179, 
had the largest per capita income in 
the country last year, 


FOREIGN 


Italian walls blossomed with posters 

showing Uncle Sam as a vulture seiz- 
ing Italian ships. Meantime, Italy has 
demanded recall of Capt. William C. 
Bentley, assistant American military 
attache at Rome, apparently in retalia- 
tion for our ousting of Adm. Lais, Ital- 
ian naval attache here. He was charg- 
ed with complicity in the sabotage of 
Italian ships in U. S. ports . .. e@ 
James V. Forrestal, Undersecretary of 
the Navy, and Maj. Gen. H. H. Arnold, 
Chief of the Army Air Corps, are leav- 
ing for Britain for consultations . 
e As Switzerland prepared to cele- 
brate its 605th anniversary of confed- 
eration on August 1, a high German 
journalist warned that country to take 
a lesson from Yugoslavia. 


* * * 


THE AMERICAS 


Mexico has formally expropriated 12 
Axis ships seized in her ports. They 
will go into Mexican merchant marine 
service . . . @ Dr. Ruiz Guinazu, Ar- 
gentina’s new Foreign Minister, has 
accepted an invitation from the Presi- 
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PATHFINDER 


dent to visit Washington in May. . 
© Colombia and Venezuela have sic 
ed a treaty fixing the western bran, 
of the Rio de Oro as the boundary, 
between the two countries. Venezu: 
got most ofthe oil land which h 
been in dispute between the countri: 
for 100 years . ® Douglas Fa 
banks, jr., motion picture star, 
cepts mission from President to | 
Latin-American nations to foster | 
ter inter-American industry. 


. . 7 


PEOPLE 


William McChesney Martin, 
$48,000-a-year president of the N 
York Stock Exchange, has been ord 
ed by his draft board to report 
service April 16 . . @ “In spite 
the war, beautiful materials are bei 
made,” said Capt. Edward H. Mol) 
neux, famed British dress designe: 
he arrived in New York from Lond: 
He is here to learn American requi: 
ments for British fabrics, and to » 
with a War Refugee committee . 

@ Mrs. John G. Winant, wife of | 
Ambassador to Britain, has flown 
London to be with her husband . 

e A current good-will visitor to 
U. S. is Senhora Alziras Vargas 
Amaral Peixoto, daughter of Braz 
President, who is here with her h 
band, Comdr. Peixoto, governor of ! 
de Janeiro. Senhora Vargas cam: 
christen a new Moore-McCormack 
liner, Rio de Janeiro . . . @ James 
Roosevelt, son of the President, ma: 
ries Romelle Schneider, who nursed 
him through illness in 1938. 


. . . 


BUSINESS & LABOR 


State employment agencies in Feb- 
ruary filled 345,000 jobs, an increase of 
70 per cent over the same month las! 
year, reports Security Administrator 
Paul V. McNutt . . . @ Gold imports 
rose to $15,814,060 in the week ended 
April 2. Almost one-half came from 
Australia . . © Retail store profits, 
as judged by 28 big companies operal- 
ing 114 department and women’s stores 
all over the country, showed a 16.9 
increase during 1940 over 1939, a 
recent survey showed . . . @ Money in 
circulation on March 1 was $8,924,127,- 
606, an increase of $143,259,229 over 
February, the Treasury says. 


* * 


SPORTS 


In his ninth-round technical knock- 
out over Tony Musto at St. Louis, dur- 
ing his fight-a-month “Battle of the 
Bums” series, Joe Louis was unit- 
pressive. He was wary of hurting his 
hands on Musto’s skull . . . @ At the 
same time, Tony Galento bowed ou! 
of the boxing business when he re- 
fused to answer the bell for the 
seventh round of his battle with Bud- 
dy Baer at Washington . . . @ Beating 
out professiona] champion Byron Ne!- 
son by three strokes, Craig Wood wo? 
the Augusta, Ga., Masters Golf Tourn 
ment with a total 72-hold score of 25". 
eight under par . . . ©The Washing 
ton Senators, hottest thing in the 
spring training season, beat the Cha!- 
pion Detroit Tigers even games ') 4 
row. 
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COMMUNICATIONS— 


Policing the Air Is Biggest Defense Problem 


F the Greeks had had the telegraph, 

telephone or radio at the time of 
the battle of Marathon that famous 
runner would not have killed himself 
rushing the news. If Paul Revere could 
have transmitted through ether waves 
the signals he received from the 
church steeple he would have been 
spared his strenuous ride. If Napo- 
leon had had the radio he would have 
known just where Marshal Grouchy 
was, instead of looking for him in vain 
at Waterloo. 

Signaling in war operations, or com- 
municating by signs, was developed in 
ancient times, especially at sea. Move- 
ments of sails, banners, shields and 
lights at night conveyed messages or 
commands to distant ships or troops. 
African natives signaled with drums. 
American Indians used fires on hill- 
tops. The heliograph was employed to 
signal with the sun’s rays, In the 
French Revolution a line of sema- 
phores was stretched across the coun- 
try, each receiving the message and 
“telegraphing” it to the next, But none 
of these methods worked farther than 
the ear could hear or the eye could see. 

The American Civil War found a 
new instrument for military communi- 
cations, the telegraph. Later wars had 
the telephone. In the First World War 
there were radio dot-and-dash signals, 
but not until the present has any great 
international war seen the use of the 
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radio proper—the sending of the voice 
through the ether. No war weapon, 
not even the airplane, has developed 
so rapidly since the last great conflict. 
For it started from scratch, and its 
power and influence now are almost 
beyond comprehension, 

Every ship, every plane, every tank 
of size, has its radio. Receiving and 
sending sets are carried in automo- 
biles; they are even strapped to the 
backs of soldiers in the signal service. 
Planes spot ships, and by radio call 
their submarines to the kill. Radio is 
one of the most effective methods of 
propaganda, used to “soften up” the 
enemy. When a town is captured, the 
captors make it their first business to 
seize the local radio. 

As in many other material lines, the 
United States has led the world in the 
development and use of the radio, the 
latest and most widely used method of 
communication in both war and peace. 
Since broadcasting started with Pitts- 
burgh’s KDKA announcing the elec- 
tion of Harding in 1920, this baby in- 
dustry has grown to have 900 stand- 
ard, 10,000 commercial and 56,000 
amateur broadcasting’ stations or 
transmission sources. The number of 
receiving sets exceeds 50,000,000, By 
way of comparison, it may be noted 
that the number of telephones in the 
United States is about 20,000,000. 


All about us, wherever, we may 
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International 


U. S. Army Signal Corps Switchboard Undergoing Field Tests 


| 
bina eat a: tees 


International 


FCC’s Chairman James L. Fly 


stand or sit, words, music, sounds of 
all kinds and in many languages are 
flashing, criss-crossing, mingling and 
passing by with the speed of light. The 
air is full of sounds sent out by human 
beings, sounds that pass through walls 
and material barriers of all kinds, 
reaching the bottoms of the deepest 
mines, and airplanes in the strato- 
sphere, Fortunately, we cannot hear 
them with the unaided ear, but with 
receiving apparatus powerful enough, 
we should get an infinite variety, an 
enormous jumble, including a great 
mess of propaganda. 


... Air Police” 


It follows, then, that our problem is 
not to develop radio communication 
for the defense program. We have it 
already in abundance. The task is to 
control its use, so that it shall serve us, 
and not be a weapon in the hand of the 
enemy. That task is in the hands of a 
competent, centralized authority, the 
Federal Communications Commission, 
under the chairmanship of James Law- 
rence Fly, This Commission has the 
licensing and supervision of all forms 
of communication by means of elec- 
tric impulse. That includes the tele- 
graph, telephone, cables, radioteleg- 
raphy, radiotelephony and _ electric- 
wave sending apparatus not even 
named yet. “Our particular duty in 
the preparedness picture,” said Chair- 
man Fly, “is to police the air.” 

How can this Government agency 
prevent fifth-columnists and_ spies 
from setting up their apparatus in 
dark basements, old barns or in moun- 
tain caves and sending, receiving and 
reporting information about American 
defense moves? Here is a detective and 
police job more mysterious, more 
thrilling, and more far-reaching than 
any ever undertaken by a Sherlock 
Holmes or an Arsene Lupin. 

But the Commission is on the job, 
and has the situation well in hand. 
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Before going into its methods of find- 
ing the criminal, it is well to get an 
idea of the field to be watched. Be- 
sides the familiar broadcast programs, 
there is the point-to-point commercial 
radio service; transmission by ama- 
teurs, aircraft, aero stations, ships and 
coastal stations, police and fire depart- 
ments, forestry stations and various 
types of experimental or emergency 
services. Not that all of these are un- 
der suspicion, but all must be licensed 
by the Commission and kept within 
their assigned broadcast channels. 


. . « Monitoring Stations 


Combining the functions of the cor- 
ner cop and the great international de- 
tective, the Commission has a set of 
“listening posts,” seven in number, 
scattered about the whole country, 
where watch is kept on all forms of 
radio transmission 24 hours a day. 
These are technically known as moni- 
toring stations. A picked force of 350 
technicians, translators, clerks and 
propaganda analysts work in eight- 
hour shifts, for the world’s broad- 
casting hours go around the clock. 
Particular attention is paid to voice 
broadcasts, especially by short-wave 
and in foreign languages. These sta- 
tions are prepared to transcribe, 
translate and analyze all messages and 
keep all interested American author- 
ities posted on just what is coming 
through the air. They are ready to 
take down and report anything irreg- 
ular, illegal or subversive. 

That is where the job of the moni- 
toring stations ends, If they have 
heard a mysterious station sending out 
propaganda, military information or 
code messages, they report it to one 
of the 100 field offices of the Commis- 
sion, which cover the country. Here 
are the inspectors, who are radio en- 
gineers and capable radio operators, 
many having had experience in mili- 
tary, maritime, aviation or other com- 
munication services, They are ready 
for the man hunt. With automobiles 
equipped with an all-wave communi- 
cation receiver, direction-finding and 
field strength measuring apparatus, 
they trace the origins of the signals. 
Having located the building from 
which the illegal broadcasts come, 
equipment can be removed from the 
car and operated from the inside until 
the sending machine is spotted. 

The criminals and propagandists 
cannot get away with it. It is a com- 
paratively simple matter for the in- 
spectors to run them down. Besides 
the monitoring stations, the authorities 
have the help of many an amateur and 
radio listener, who is ready to report 
any newcomer who is cutting across 
and interfering with somebody else’s 
licensed channel. Ali the traffic lanes 
of the air are now filled in this coun- 
try, and arninterloper charging in is 
bound to collide with somebody. 

To make broadcasting safer and de- 
tection of irregularities easier, the 
Communications Commission licenses 
only American citizens, and now de- 
mands proof of citizenship. A ban was 


(Continued on page 20) 








THE NATIONAL SCENE 





President: Counting Money 


The old nursery rhyme tells about a 
king in his parlor counting out his 


‘ money, but he was small fry to Pres- 


ident Roosevelt reporting on expendi- 
tures in the armament program, In all 
of 1940, he told correspondents, the 
Government had spent $1,400,000,000 
for building plants and making de- 
fense materials. Compared with that, 
the first quarter of 1941 saw the spend- 
ing for these purposes of $1,800,000,- 
000, all for work done. 

Getting more specific, the President 
said $116,000,000 a month was spent in 
the last half of 1940 for aircraft, ships 
and ordnance; for the first three 
months of 1941 the average was $197,- 
000,000. But, while proud of the pick- 
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Britain Welcomes New U. S. Shipping Aid 


up in disbursements, Mr. Roosevelt ex- 
pressed himself far from satisfied with 
the speed attained. The major factor 
in the lag, he admitted, was, “human 
beings,” but he declined to be more 
definite. 

A chance to buy faster was seen in 
the seizure of the 36 Danish ships in 
American harbors, and the President, 
in accord with the Danish minister, at 
once proposed to Congress their pur- 
chase for the vital ship-bridge to Brit- 
ain, At the same time he was under- 
stood to have O.K.’d a radio speech by 
Admiral Land, chairman of the Mari- 
time Commission, in which he urged 
a plan to save American ships from 
the German submarines—“to put out 
the fire rather than concentrating most 
of our efforts on feeding it with fuel.” 

As the Chief Executive released 
$1,000,000,000 more of the lease-lend 
fund for ships, shipways and war sup- 
plies for the allies, he also gave moral 
support to some of the invaded and 
occupied nations. To young King 
Peter of Jugoslavia he cabled a prom- 
ise to “speedily furnish all material 


assistance possible.” In a message 
the Norwegian people, made thro: 
Crown Prince Olav, he said Amer 
would never forget their gallant fic 
against invasion or the “continuar 
of this fight to regain Norwegian in: 
pendence.” 

Among other events in the Pr: 
ident’s week were these: 

© With the dramatic surprise of 
juggler producing an Easter rabbit, : 
President announced the signing of 
agreement with the Danish ministe; 
Washington, giving the United Stat: 
the right to construct fortificati: 
and maintain airports and seaplan 
bases in Greenland, thus bringing that 
strategic island under U. S, protection 
This move was hastened by the fac! 
that German planes had been seen {| 
ing over the Arctic island. It is to |. 
restored to Denmark “after the Ger- 
man invasion has ended.” . 

@e The President authorized t). 
transfer of 10 U, S. Coast Guard cu! 
ters to Britain under the Lease-Leni 
Act. He also asked Congress for lez 
lation to permit him to requisition 
foreign ships in American waters, 


Labor: Mediation Progress 


Despite some progress by the Lal 
Department’s Conciliation Service an‘! 
the Defense Mediation Board on ‘ 
troubled labor front, democratic « 
zens last week continued to besp« 
their impatience with democra 
time-consuming ways of adjusting ( 
ferences between employers and « 
ployees. Congress, moreover, beg 
an investigation into the whole b: 
ness; the President of the United States 
called the president of the CIO in! 
conference; and OPM’s product 
chief John Biggers sounded a warn 
about “100 days” (see page 16). 

Even patient William S. Knuds: 
director general of the Office of Pro- 
duction Management, admitted during 
questioning by the House Military Af- 
fairs Committee that as a last resort 
Government operation of struck plan's 
“would be all right.” In an earlier 
address Knudsen had pointed signiti- 
cantly to 28 billion man-hours of work 
to be done in the next 27 months to 
complete “the biggest job ever under- 
taken by any country in that length of 
time.” He said, “We have just got to 
get over this strike epidemic which 
we have had since last January—t)e 
hours lost can never be made up and 
they are precious.” Rather than enact 
anti-strike legislation, however, which 
he felt would be neither necessary 
nor enforceable, he advocated that: 
(1) strike votes be taken under the 
supervision of the Labor Departme"t, 
(2) a certain minimum amount of t!me 
be allowed to sift the dispute both by 
the Conciliation Service and the Med!2- 
tion Board, and (3), following pu!! 
cation of the Board’s findings, a period 
of time be allowed before the s!'™** 
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; actually called. “With a procedure 
M4 ” +e nd 

» this,” he concluded, “90 per cent 

the strikes will be eliminated—and 


they must be or our program will fail.” 
In her testimony before the House 
r Military Affairs Committee, Secretary 


ig of Labor Perkins pointed to the Con- 
ul ciliation Service’s record to date of 
n disposing of approximately 30,000 situ- 
ms involving some 23,000,000 per- 
is. Included in the term “situation,” 
explained, were “not only strikes, 
oi but threatened strikes, lockouts, con- 


. versies, arbitrations, requests for 
f isent elections and requests for 
i technical services and information.” 
at uring 1940 the group of 110 concilia- 
i ;, headed by Dr. John R. Steelman, 
lan rvened in 1,977 labor troubles and 
that led all but 99 of them. 
tic brightest feather in the cap of Clar- 
fact e A. Dykstra’s Mediation Board 
1 fl ; its settlement of the Allis-Chal- 
O be mers Walkout which had held up work 
Ge $45,000,000 worth of defense orders 
76 days. Other settlements had 
I n made involving the Vanadium 
( Corporation of America, the Condens- 
Le Corporation, and the International 
ex irvester Co, 
n Of 13 defense strikes reported to be 
s, progress which had not been turned 
‘r to the Mediation Board, the most 
ss ous were those of the Appalachian 


i| Mines and the Ford Motor Co. 
ef Conciliator Steelman reported 
by-day progress in his efforts to 


¢ 1g about settlement of the strike 
‘ ‘ting 400,000 soft coal workers, 


*h threatened to spread to the hard 
regions, where over 100,000 more 


a 


= ‘rs would be involved. Southern 
q operators were reported to be 
Ee ling out against one demand of 
bi 1 L, Lewis’s United Mine Workers 
ati America. That was elimination of 
| prevailing 40-cent North-South 
“a differential. 


\t Detroit, Murray D. Van Wagoner, 
higan’s new governor, was taking 
active hand in helping Federal Con- 
itor James F. Dewey to halt the tie- 
it Ford Motor Co., which has $158,- 
000 worth of defense contracts. 
{mong other demands, the union 
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Negro Rioters at the Ford Plant 
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International 


Steelman Fought Coal and Steel Strikes 


was asking from Ford a 10-cent-an- 
hour wage increase to bring workers’ 
earnings in line with those paid by 
General Motors and Chrysler, and for 
company recognition of the CIO in 
collective bargaining with employees. 
Chief stumbling block had been Henry 
Ford’s continued refusal to arbitrate 
employee grievances with labor re- 
presentatives not.on his own payroll. 
This labor right had been provided 
by the Wagner Law, enacted six years 
ago and sustained four years ago by a 
decision of the Supreme Court. 

The Ford strike situation was fur- 
ther complicated by company person- 
nel director Bennett’s charge that it 
had been incited by Communists. This 
charge, discredited by Government of- 
ficials was also made by rival A. F. 
of L.’s president William Green. Pub- 
lic opinion was particularly aroused 
at the violence which occured when 
1,500 non-strikers, mostly Negroes, 
armed with improvised weapons, ran 
riot within the Ford plant and defied 
efforts of both the company and the 
union to get them out (see cut). 


Another impending strike of serious 
import to national defense was avert- 
ed at least temporarily when Concil- 
iator Steelman persuaded CIO Presi- 
dent Philip Murray to cancel a strike 
order the latter had already issued 
against U. S. Steel, pending further 
arbitration on a contract between that 
corporation and CIO’s Steel Workers 
Organizing Committee. Such a strike 
would have enforced idleness upon 
261,000 workers at 69 plants and tied 
up on third of our steel production. 

Preliminary figures by the Depart- 
ment of Labor estimate the man-days 
lost in strikes throughout the U. S. 
during January of this year to have 
been 625,000, and during February, 
1,000,000. An estimate made by the 
Washington Post gives 2,036,000 as the 
total number of man-days lost in “de- 
fense strikes” for the first 134% weeks 
of this year, The Army estimates that 
1,264,701 man-days have been lost dur- 
ing the first quarter of 1941 through 
strikes at plants working on Army 
contracts alone. Estimators cannot, of 











course, make allowances in their fig- 
ures for two factors: (1) that for the 
most part firms with defense con- 
tracts are also engaged in work which 
is not part of the nation’s defense pro- 
gram; and (2) that strikes at one plant 
can and do seriously affect work on de- 
fense orders at other plants where no 
strikes are in progress. 


~~. 


Defense: Spread the Work 


Since the beginning of the defense 
program and the outpouring of Gov- 
ernment funds, there has been a ery 
of “spread the work.” Though much 
spreading has been done, the cry con- 
tinues. Pointing the protest, 11 South- 
ern governors called at the White 
House to complain that their states, 
where “raw materials, loyal labor, 
power and transportation are ample,” 
hae received only 7% per cent of the 
defense contracts, and only 24 out of 
302 new plants (with them was Gov. 
O’Daniel, of Texas, who had just sign- 
ed state law against strike violence), 

The Office of Production Manage- 
ment also repeated its call for decen- 
tralization of the defense industry, 
and urged prime contractors to do 
more farming out of the work. Motor 
vehicle manufacturers were cited as a 
good example. In 1939 they numbered 
73. Now they are estimated at more 
than 3,500. But, added the OPM, quot- 
ing a prominent engineer, we are not 
producing more than 30 per cent of 
what we could; “America is not using 
one-half its machine capacity.” 

The trouble arose from the facility 
with which Government agents could 
place huge contracts with the few 
strong companies. It made for speed. 
Now the OPM urges the Government 
to reach more small companies, and 
calls on the big fellows to spread the 
work, Examples are given of how 
some corporations have organizations 
for subcontracting, and for advising 
and assisting the subcontractors. And 
their production is shown to greatly 
surpass those firms which try to exe- 
cute all orders in their own plants. 

Yet Director Knudsen pointed with 
pride to the following accomplish- 
ments: 18,000 airplanes will be pro- 
duced this year, and double the num- 
ber next year; machine tool industry 
doubled in 1940, and will triple in 
1941; medium tank production should 
soon reach from five to ten a day, 
while machine guns will be turned out 
at the rate of 3,000 a month, 


ee 


Congress: Resting 


In the spring a congressman’s fancy 
seriously turns to the budding politi- 
cal gardens back home. The Senate 
generously conceded House members 
an 11-day vacation while it remained 
on watch, taking three-day recesses in 
theory, but actually keeping on hand 
only a skeleton guard under promise of 
not starting anything. Many Senators 
rushed home to get “a smell of the 
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earth,” as Senator George of Georgia 
expressed it, while members of the 
battling minority, like Senator Wheel- 
er of Montana, took their fight to the 
field, inveighing against the trend to- 
ward war. 

Left hanging fire and worrying the 
Senate more than anything else, was 
the resolution of Senator Charles 
Tobey of New Hampshire to forbid 
the American Navy to convoy lease- 
lend shipments abroad. The matter 
was dropped into the lap of the For- 
eign Relations Committee where Ad- 
ministration members were inclinef to 
let it sleep. They argued that the 
President’s hands should not be tied, 
and an informal counting of noses in- 
dicated the measure could be defeated. 
There is a strong feeling that such 
shipments must be safeguarded, but 
that there is more than one way to do 
it, and no way should be prematurely 
closed. 

The last hurried act of the Senate 
before the spring rest was to approve, 
without amendment, the House bill ex- 
tending the Guffey Bituminous Coal 
Act for two years. This act fixing 
minimum prices for coal, was due to 
expire April 26. It was renewed in 
an effort to help settle the big coal 
strike by “assuring the coal industry 
two more years of stability.” 

Though the House was in recess its 
Military Affairs Committee, watching 
over defense production, remained 
very busy seeking a solution for the 
strike problem. A star witness was 
John D. Biggers, chief of the Office of 
Production Management, who said “the 
safety of the Nation may depend on 
what we all do in the next 100 days.” 
While deploring “unnecessary strikés” 
(see page 16), Biggers put part of 
the blame for delay on manufactur- 
ers who hoarded materials, Another 
witness was William H. Davis, 
head of that panel of the National 
Mediation Board which settled the 
stubborn Allis-Chalmers strike. He 
advised against anti-strike legislation 
for the present, but suggested that the 
Army and Navy require firms receiv- 
ing contracts to provide for a “cooling- 
off period” in collective bargaining 
agreements. 

_—_——o<—> oe 


Americana— 


Ghost Story: A prominent Pitts- 
burgh restaurateur was so frighted 
when the apparition of Adolf Hitler 
appeared before him that he dropped 
dead. Cause of the shock was a rub- 
ber mask of Hitler worn by a merry- 
maker at the victims cafe. 


* . * 


Lion-tamer: It will be three years 
before Glenn B. Robbins of Moffet 
Field, Cal., can tame his lions. He re- 
ceived word he had inherited a three- 
ring circus just 24 hours after he en- 
listed in the Army for three years. 


Mediated: Two years ago Miss Alicia 
Butler marched before the home of 
Elvin Hanbeck carrying a placard, 
“Elvin is unfair to Alicia.” They are 
now newly-weds, having settled the 
strike of two-years standing. 
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WAR ABROAD 





Balkans: Battle 


It was Palm Sunday morning. While 
millions all over earth were preparing 
to utter their Palm Sunday prayers, 
Reichsfuehrer Adolf Hitler uttered 
one of his own, “We pray to God,” 
said the German dictator, “that He 
may lead our soldiers on the path and 
bless them as hitherto.” At 5:15 that 
morning, the Germans had begun the 
invasion of Greece and Yugoslavia. As 
with almost all the other small na- 
tions attacked by Germany, Hitler’s 
emissaries notified the Greeks of the 


invasion 15 minutes after it had 
started. 
In Berlin, sleepy correspondents 


were tumbled out of their beds at 6 
o’clock to hear Foreign Minister 
Joachim von Ribbentrop read a state- 
ment: “England is about to commit 








tacks which tore holes for the follow- 
ing wave of German infantry; then 
rapid envelopment of enemy forces. 
It was in Yugoslavia that the south- 
ern blitzkrieg began picking up speed, 
through the Vardar Valley, which th« 
Serbs thought they could hold. From 
Bulgaria Gen. Sigmund List’s divisions 
swung over plains to Nish, which 
guards the Morava Valley. It, in turn, 
joins the Vardar Valley at, Skoplie. 
The Vardar then runs to Salonika. 
Between the Vardar and the Struma 
Valley, which cuts through Bulgaria 
and Greece toward Salonika, is a mas- 
sive series of mountains. As the Ge: 
mans approached Skoplije, the Yugo- 
slavs apparently pulled back out of 
these mountains to defend it, leaving 
the Greek left flank unprotected. |! 
was all the Germans asked for. They 


poured down into the Vardar Valley 





Internationa] 


German Invasion Brought Fighters Like This Yugoslav Regiment Into War 


another crime against Europe.” The 
Yugoslav government was called a 
“clique of brigands,” and the Greeks 
accused of complicity against Ger- 
many since 1939. “Who knows,” grin- 
ned one German reporter to the Amer- 
icans just before the country attacked 
was anonunced, “it might be the 
United States.” 

At the same time, Propaganda Min- 
ister Goebbels read Hitler’s order of 
the day over the radio. “The German 
people are at war with the Belgrade 
government of intrigue . . . The fight 
on Greek soil is not a battle against 
the Greek people, but against the arch- 
enemy, England ... We shall only lay 
down arms when the last Briton has 
left this part of the European con- 
tinent . . . Soldiers of the Eastern 
Front: You will be humane only in 
those places where the enemy is hu- 
mane to you.” 


Apparently the Yugoslav govern- 
ment has been “inhumane” in declar- 
ing Belgrade an open, undefended city. 
Repeated air attacks left the capital a 
blazing shambles. As the Luftwaffe 
smashed Yugoslav communications, 
the German pattern for conquest be- 
gan to be repeated: disrupted com- 
munications; swift break-through at- 


and into Salonika, which the Greeks 
were forced to abandon. Other Ger- 
man units cut west to join with the 
heartened Italians in Albania. 

This action cut off and nullified the 
Greek defenders of the Struma Valley. 
Their defense had been one of the 
heroic highspots of the war. Time and 
time again gray-clad Germans , had 
stormed the narrow Rupel Pass. The 
Greeks there, “fighting against forces 
10 times superior and against mechan- 
ical implements 100 times greater,” 
beat back each attack, strewing th 
ground with German dead, Some forts 
changed hands two or three times. bul 
with the Germans in Salonika and 
holding the narrow panhandle along 
the Turkish border from Bulgaria to 


the Aegean, these heroic defenders 
were trapped. 
Where are the British? was th 


question being asked as the Germalis 
moved through their blitz schedu' 
When- the Balkan battle began, Lon- 
don had announced: “His Majesty's 
Government has sent an army into 
Greece, comprising troops from Great 
Britain, Australia and New Zealand, 
to stand in line with the soldiers 0! 
our brave Allies.” The Germans con- 
temptuously declared that they had 
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Southern Comment: “Facing Three Ways” 


met no British who, they said, were 
“taking the precaution of not losing 
contact with a suitable harbor for re- 
treat.” 

But in contour Greece is Europe’s 
most complex country. From below 
Salonika, mountain chains stretch al- 
most all the way across to the Adriatic. 
It was probable that the British would 
take their win-or-lose stand there, 
alongside their Greek allies of whom 
King George, of the Hellenes, said: 
“Our trouble will be harsh, difficult 
and ruthless, We shall not cry before 
any pain nor stop at any sacrifice.” 

Meantime, the political contours of 
the Balkan war remained almost as 
complex as its geographical ones, A 
few hours before Hitler struck, Russia 
announced that it had signed a non- 
aggression pact with Yugoslavia sim- 
ilar to that signed with Turkey. The 
Germans replied by blaming the “end- 
less machinations of Communists” for 
trouble in the Balkans, But though the 
Soviet-German friendship had cooled 
to freezing, Russia was apparently 
timid of an open break. 

The Turks seemingly wanted to 
walk a tight rope of neutrality, un- 
less attacked; though there were re- 
ports they might permit Britain the 
use of Turkish bases. A more serious 
situation cropped up in Iraq, oil bar- 
rel of the Near East, where pro-Axis 
leaders overthrew the government. An 
\xis foothold in Iraq, which lies 
thwart the upper Arabian peninsula, 
would threaten the entire British posi- 
tion in the Near East. And already 
Hitler seemed to be reaching his tenta- 
cles past the Balkans toward the Suez 
Canal, 





... Africa: 55 Days 


In Africa, the question whether a 
leopard can change his spots or an 
Ethiopian his skin, was still unan- 
swered, As the British swept vir- 
tually all the Ethiopian empire back 
into the delicate hands of its Negus, 
Haille Selassie, scores of chieftains 
Who had been Italian subjects, swarm- 
ed to the banner of the Lion of Judah. 

When the British captured Adowa, 


WAR ABROAD 


scene of an Italian army’s rout in 1896, 
black-bearded Ras Seyoum came into 
camp. The hereditary ruler of Tigre 
province, who fought the Italians until 
1936 and then went to Rome to submit 
to Mussolini, said he had been secretly 
sabotaging the Italians for five years. 
In the past months, he said, he had 
been smuggling Italian rifles to his 
Tigre warriors. 

On Palm Sunday, as the British en- 
tered Addis Ababa, Haille Selassie’s 
capital, the Negus was capturing De- 
bra Markos, more than 100 miles north. 
The Italians, abandoning the town, 
had left it in charge of Ras Hailu, who 
promptly turned it and his large force 
of followers over to his Emperor. 

It took the Italians seven months to 
capture Addis Ababa and conquer 
Ethiopia. The British had recaptured 
it in 55 days, While the scattered Ital- 
ian armies were expected to make last 
stands at Gondar and Dessye, north 
and northeast of Addis Ababa, their 
control of Ethiopia was broken. In 
Eritrea, off whose Red Sea coast the 
British sank five Italian destroyers in 
five days, they took the port of Mas- 
sawa. London reported that in Africa 
the Italians had lost 283,155 men 
against 2,966 British, 

But the Italian picture was not en- 
tirely unclouded for Britain, In Libya, 
Gen, Wavell’s Army of the Nile was 
retreating steadily over the road it had 
conquered, driven back by German ar- 
mored units, Abandoning first Bengazi 
then Derna, the British explained they 
were withdrawing “to choose our own 
battleground.” The Germans claimed 
to have captured 2,000 British, “in- 
cluding six generals,” at Derna. 

-eoOoro So 


... Britain: Pocketbook Battle 


London had been free for almost 
three weeks from air raids. The active 
fighting front was switched to the 
Balkans, But, in Britain, war touched 
another front with the Battle of the 
Pocketbook. As war expenditures 





reached $52,000,000 a day, Sir Kingsley 





Ipternational 
Sir Robert Conferred on Asiatic Defense 








Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer, 
told Britons their new normal! income 
tax rate would be 10 shillings per 
pound—or 50 per cent. 

On big incomes, of course, the rate 
will be much higher. A man making 
150,000 pounds (approximately $600,- 
000) would pay more than 90 per cent 
tax. Looking to recovery after the 
war, the government is also instituting 
a “compulsory saving” plan, by which 
part of the taxes paid on low incomes 
will be returned after the war, A sin- 
gle man earning $9 a week, for exam- 
ple, will pay 40 cents a week income 
tax, all of which will be treated as a 
post-war credit. A married man with 
two children earning $1,400 a year will 
pay $97.50 income tax, of which $69.35 
will be “savings” to be returned after 
victory. 

As the Germans began heavy bomb- 
ing again, the R. A. F. did not neglect 
enemy territory, Within a week it 
raided Brest, submarine base where 
the battleships Scharnhorst and 
Gneisenau were tied up, and blasted 
Kiel and Berlin anew. A _ torpedo 
plane sank a German destroyer off the 
French coast. 

Meantime, Britain heard some semi- 
heartening words from France. Lash- 
ing out at De Gaullists in a radio 
speech by saying that “There are not 
several ways of being faithful to 
France,” Marshal Petain pledged no 
French attack on Britain. “Honor re- 
quires us to undertake nothing against 
our former allies,” he said. But’it was 
doubted whether these words would 
relax the British blockade of France. 
For Berlin, reporting that Germany 
would release 40,000 French war pris- 
oners, indicated it was a bonus for a 
barter deal exchanging “surplus food” 
between Germany and unoccupied 
France, 





... Orient: Defense Plans 


Yosuke Matsuoka, Japan’s bullet- 
headed little Foreign Minister, is a 
master of the diplomatic sentence, 
which may be taken to mean two 
things. Leaving Berlin on his way to 
Tokyo, via Moscow, Matsuoka made a 
typical facing-both-ways speech to 
Japanese reporters. “You will know 
what I have gained on my visit,” he 
said, “by the way I shall deal with the 
question of the actual application of 
the Triple Alliance after my return 
home.” As a pertinent afterthought, 
he added: “Everything will be settled 
after the conquest of Britain.” 

Japan’s political temperature, since 
she joined the Axis, has been rising 
and falling with the prospects of that 
conquest. Just before the invasion of 
Greece and Yugoslavia, it had taken a 
sudden fall. To appease business in- 
terests which have opposed an army- 
run totalitarian order, Premier Prince 
Konoye practically scuttled the Im- 
perial Rule Assistance Association, 
which was to have been the instru- 
ment of the “new order.” 
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He popped Masatsume Ogura, head 
of the great House of Sumimoto and 
one-time president of the American- 
Japanese Society into the cabinet 
as Minister of Wartime Economics. 
Two other cabinet members were shuf- 
fled out. The Japan Times & Adver- 
liser, controlled by the Foreign Office, 
proclaimed that Japan was “faithful 
to the Axis,” but “maintains an open 
mind to hear all sides of world ques- 
tions.” 

But in the Orient, British, Dutch and 
American interests had no illusions 
that Japan’s political fever would not 
rise with news of a few German vic- 
tories. To discuss plans for defense of 
their Asiatic spheres, Air Marshal Sir 
Robert Brooke-Popham, British com- 
mander in Asia, flew over to Manila to 
talk with U. S. High Commissioner 
Francis Sayre, Admiral of the Asiatic 
Fleet, Thomas C. Hart and Major Gen. 
Douglas MacArthur, former American 
Chief of Staff and adviser to the Phil- 
ippine Army. Leaving for Hong Kong, 
Sir Robert announced he would return 
in a week, when Dutch Foreign Min- 
ister van Kleffens would be in Manila. 
Meantime, in Washington, the War, 
Navy and Interior Departments agreed 
to advance $50,000,000 for defense 
work in the Philippines. 

In China, where the war goes on, 
Chiang Kai-Shek revamped his gov- 
ernment and economy closer to a pat- 
tern probably advised by Lauchlin 
Currie, President Roosevelt’s assistant. 
Besides Cabinet changes, Chiang an- 
nounced that the central government 
would take over local tax collection. 
The Ghinese had good news in a re- 
ported defeat of the Japanese in 
Kwangsi province during a six-day 
battle in which Japan was said to have 
lost 20,000 men. 
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War Sidelights— 


e A civil court at Dresden, Ger- 
many, ruled that the highest insult in 
calling a fellow German a liar is to 
compare his proficiency at lying with 
that of Winston Churchill. 


e Before the present shortage of 
cosmetics in France, one woman is 
said to have bought enough beauty 
aids “to last, if they would keep, for 
forty years.” 


A Chinese cobbler, known only as 
“George,” recently gave $40 to the Al- 
berta, Canada, War Service Fund. His 
contribution was the second highest 
in his district. 


@ Italian money will directly aid 
Britain’s war effort when Italian au- 
thorities buy “Rebecca,” 1940 Academy 
Award winner, and “Intermezzo” from 
the Selznick studios. Selznick inter- 
ests have ordered the $25,650 check be 
turned over to the British War Relief 
Society to buy first aid equipment for 
rescue boats. 


e British vanity must bow to Brit- 
ish consumption, rules Maj. Gwilym 
Lloyd George, of the Ministry of Food. 
It has been made an offense to use eggs 
for hair shampoos. 
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SCIENCE, MEDICINE 





Sea Clutch 


Perhaps the severest Strain Which a 
marine engine suffers occurs in rough 
seas, when the propeller is alternately 
lifted clear, then dropped back into 
the water. A similar effect might be 
obtained in an auto by letting it drift, 
with gears set but clutch disengaged 
and motor racing—and then letting 
the clutch out. Such drive variations 
tend to stall power plants. 

In normal] auto driving, these varia- 
tions are taken up by the clutch 4nd 
selective gear shifts, But in some auto 
models an oil drive—known by such 
trade names as Fluid Drive or Hydro- 
matic Drive—replaced the gear shift. 
A body of oil not only transmits the 
drive from engine to wheels—the oil 
is set swirling by one set of blades, 
and, in turn, whirls a second set—but 
absorbs all the drive variations, in- 
cluding starting and stopping. 

Now the same principle is being ap- 
plied to marine engines. The average 
oil drive unit for a car weighs about 
10 pounds. Similar units being built 
for Diesel-powered ships are nearly 10 
feet in diameter (see cut) and weigh 
more than 10,000 pounds. But the ef- 
fect is the same. When a ship’s screw 
is lifted clear of the water, then drop- 
ped back, the shock is no longer trans- 
ferred to the engines, but is absorbed 
by the whirling- oil which has been 
turning the rotor blades. 





Sardis Meteorite 


About a year ago a Georgian plow- 
boy was working a cotton field near 
Sardis, Ga., when his plowshare struck 
a heavy rock. The soil there is not 
naturally rocky. The rock was dug up, 
hauled out of the field and dumped in 
a hole, where it was covered. 

But the boy kept a piece of it, about 


Science Facts 


HE United States gets progress- 

ively wetter the further one 
moves east, Weather Bureau records 
show. The average rainfall in all 
states west of the Rockies is 17.9 
inches, for states between the Rock- 
ies and the Mississippi 28 inches, 
and east of the Mississippi 43.5 inch- 
es . . . @ The natural history col- 
lections in the Smithsonian Institu- 
tion include more than 17,000,000 


specimens, which constitute a vast 


“dictionary of nature”... e One- 
sixth of the population of Wash- 
ington, D. C., carries the trichinosis 
parasite, according to the U. S. Pub- 
lic Health Service. The Service says 
that feeding raw garbage to hogs 
is the principal cause of trichinosis 
today . . . @ Among the first 17,540 
men examined by New Yerk City 
draft boards, only 126, or two-thirds 
of one per cent, were found to have 
syphilis. 








Part of “Fluid Drive” Equipment for Shi; 


the size of a half dollar and excepti: 
ally heavy. Only when this piece ca: 
to the attention of W. H. Powell, cou 
ty health officer, then was mailed 
the Smithsonian Institution by Fred 
M. Allen, of the Waynesboro Cham): 
of Commerce, was the nature of |! 
plowboy’s find known. It was tli 
largest meteorite ever found east 
the Mississippi and kept for scienti!i: 
study.t 

The 1,760-pound chunk of heavy) 
iron, measuring some 33 inches lon: 
28 inches wide and 16 inches high 
presumably the fragment of the cor: 
of a disrupted planet, was shipped |: 
the Smithsonian. Now on displa) 


there, it is being studied by E, P. Hen- 
derson, of the Smithsonian, and C. W. 
Cooke, of the U. S. Geological Sur- 


vey. They have advanced several in- 
teresting theories on its origin. 

The field where it was found has 
been under cultivation about 50 years 
The scientists reasoned that it cou!d 
not have fallen since white men firs! 
came to the country, else the even! 
would have been recorded in loca! 
legend, The force of its fall might 
have buried it six feet. Since norma! 
erosion in that country would be abou! 
one inch every century, it would hav 
required 5,000 years to remove fou! 
feet of soil, enough to permit the plow 
to catch the meteorite. Or, say the 
scientists, it might have fallen 15,000.- 
000 years ago when the area was cov- 
ered by a shallow sea. Water wou!d 
then have broken the meteorite’s fall, 
and it would have settled to the bot- 
tom, gradually to be covered by sed- 


iment. 
Oi Oo 


The present Chinese name for China, 


“Chung Hua Min Kuo,” means “Cen- 
tral Flowery Republican Country. 


tA larger meteorite was reported to have bee" 
found some years ago at Cosby Creek, Tenn. But *‘ 
discoverers attempted to melt it down on a log pile 
and no accurate scientific measurements of it we'’ 
Possible. 
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BUSINESS, FARM 


Big Profits ? 

Some 250 corporations producing 
iron, steel and light and heavy ma- 
chinery for factory equipment made 
profits last year 70.77 per cent above 
their earnings in 1939. They were 
engaged in orders for Great Britain, 
and in tooling up for defense produc- 
tion at home. 

But there was a fly in the sweet- 
smelling ointment. Though output and 
earnings surpassed the peak year of 
1937, and were even 8.5 per cent above 
those of 1929, taxes were 168% per 
cent above those of -1929, so profits 
were 32 per cent lower than that year, 
and even slightly lower than those of 
last year. Excess profits taxes severely 
cut down the earnings. There were 
also increased payrolls, etc. 

While steel and iron mills making 
equipment machinery were apparent- 
ly first in the field with big war profits, 
what happened to those gains is indi- 
cative of what may be expected by all 
the other “war babies.” The increased 
income and profits taxes send the mon- 
ey back to the Government rapidly. 

oe 


Farm Income Rising 


It is growing clearer every day 
that farmers will not have to migrate 
to factories or camps to get their share 
of Government defense 
Farm income is rising, declares the 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics; the 
prospects are that they will continue 
high, and the Agriculture Department 
is taking steps to hold them up by peg- 
ging prices. A generous Senate, too, 
raised parity payments and other 
ilems in the Agriculture Appropriation 
bill until the total reached an all-time 
record of $1,340,000,000. 

First quarter farm prices were a 
little larger this year than in 1940, and 
the second quarter is expected to show 
like improvement. Crops will have 
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Random Statistics 


T IS estimated that 70 per cent of 

the chicks hatched this spring 
will have a “mechanical mother,” 
while the other 30 per cent will be 
hatched under hens . e On 
the basis of consumption then, it 
was calculated that on March 1 
electric power plants had enough 
bituminous coal on hand to last 69 
days and enough anthracite to last 
182 days . . . @ The fortress rock 
of Gibraltar has been held by the 
British since 1704 . . @ There 
are more than 12,000 water-supply 
reservoirs and dams in the country, 
according to the Soil Conservation 
Service . . . @ The United States 
production of peanuts in 1940 was 
the largest on record, the crop total- 
ing 1,200,000,000 pounds. 















































about the same total acreage as last 
year. But there will be more cattle, 
more lambs, more eggs and milk, but 
fewer hogs. 

Accordingly, hogs figure at the top 
of the list of articles having pegged 
prices, and at the same time Secre- 
tary of Agriculture Wickard announc- 
ed continuation of corn loans with no 
marketing quotas for the 1941 corn 
crop. In the commercial corn pro- 
ducing area farmers will even be al- 
lowed to increase acreage These steps 
are designed to increase the produc- 
tion of pork, for the supply is less than 
last year, and we must share with 
the British. 

The price-pegging determined on is 
as follows: Hogs, $9.00; butter, 31 
cents a pound; chickens, 15 cents a 
pound; eggs, 22 cents a dozen. The 
prices are considered remunerative to 
producers, and will be supported to 
June 30, 1943, the Government making 
purchases in the open market, if nec- 
essary. Tf speculation drives prices up 
unduly high the Government will re- 
lease supplies. “Consumers should 


realize,” said Secretary Wickard, “that 
fair returns to farmer for food pro- 
ucts are the best assurance . . . of 
fair prices to consumers.” 






OS-CORN PRICE RATIO 
FAVORS INCREASED HOS 
PROOUCTION. 













BAE Map Showing Highlights of Current and Prospective Farm Situation 


EDUCATION 


McGuffey Memorial 


Who was “the man who educated 
young America”? 

Ask any present-day “Quiz Kid” that 
question and you will likely gci a 
wrong guess. But ask any grand- 
parent in America and the answer will 
be positive: “McGuffey—William Hol- 
mes McGuffey.” 

Back in the days when boys and girls 
trod long, dusty roads to little red 
schoolhouses dotting the American 
countryside, they learned their read- 
ing and writing (not arithmetic) from 
McGuffey’s famous Eclectic Readers. 
This remarkable series of school books 
not only contained reading lessons “de- 
rived from the purest fountains of ju- 
venile literature,” but they taught 
spelling and “articulation by copious 
and numerous exercises.” 

Though his famous readers are ever- 
lasting monuments to his genius, Mc- 
Guffey is now to be honored in an- 
other way. A handsome stone Mc- 
Guffey memorial is being erected on 
the campus of Miami University at 
Oxford, Ohio. Depicting the author as 
a kindly school teacher imparting 
knowledge to three children, repre- 
senting the millions who literally sat 
at his feet from 1837 until the turn of 
the present century, it will be unveil- 
ed June 14. Sponsors of the $10,000 
memorial are the members of the Fed- 
eral Association of McGuffey Societies, 
who are all former McGuffey students 
from 50 to 90 years of age. 

The story of McGuffey is a typically 
American story. Born near Washing- 
ton, Pa., September 23, 1800 (Henry 
Ford has restored and moved to Dear- 
born, Mich., the cabin believed to have 
been his birthplace), he attended 
country schools and was sent through 
college, according to some authorities, 
by the Rev. Thomas Hughes of Dar- 
lington, Pa. Later he taught at vari- 
ous colleges, including Miami Univer- 
sity. But it was his remarkable books 
that made his name synonymous with 
the classroom throughout America. In 
fact, McGuffey and his Eclectic Read- 
ers became so nearly identical that a 
U. S. Senator once said: “McGuffey ... 
is that a person? I thought McGuffey 
was a book.” 


School Shorts 


q@ Rev. Dr. Frederick Herbert Sill, 
founder and headmaster of the Kent 
School, Kent, Conn., has resigned be- 
cause of ill health. He founded his 
school with $200 and 18 students in 
1906. It has since become one of the 
most famous self-help preparatory 
schools in America. 








@ The pealing of school bells will 
blend with the blare of the bugles at 
Fort Jackson, South Carolina, where 
classes in reading, writing, and arith- 
metic have been started for uneducat- 
ed soldiers. 
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CAPITAL CHAT 


Gridiron Humor 


RITISH-AMERICAN relations from 

“1776 A. D. to 1776 H. R.” (the 
Lease-Lend bill) were reviewed in 
serio-comic vein as the entertainment 
motif of the Gridiron Club’s (PATH- 
FINDER, April 5) Spring Dinner at 
the capital’s Willard Hotel. Washing- 
ton newspaper correspondents and 
their guests—some 400, including Pres- 
ident Roosevelt, Vice President Wal- 
lace, Cabinet officers, members of Con- 
gress, Associate Justices of the Su- 
preme Court, and representatives of 
foreign countries—heard a chorus of 
Revolutionary American Blue Coats 
and Red Coats sing a Club version of 
Yankee Doodle. 


"Yankee Doodle, here we go. 
That’s all we need to beat ’em, 

Your factories, our R. A. F. 
Together we'll defeat them.” 








In traditional Gridiron style, Club 
President Harold Brayman earlier had 
set the pace for treatment of the “hand 
across the sea” theme by remarking, 
“Brittania rules the waves—with dif- 
ficulty; and America waives the rules 
—with ease.” 

Referring to distinguished guests 
Roosevelt and Wallace, Brayman said: 
“On my right sits the man who came 
to dinner—and we welcome him 
warmly. On my left sits the man who 
went to lunch—and that just about 
ties it.” 

Politicians of both parties came in 
for a good natured ribbing in a skit 
featuring a “Farewell to the Two Party 
System.” To the tune of “Wedding 
Bells Are Breaking Up That Old Gang 
of Mine,” Representative Joseph W. 
Martin of Massachusetts, chairman of 
the Republican National Committee, 
sang: 





What a lonely hill it is for me. 
Things are not right in the G. O. P. 
I see all my friends, when the roll call ends, 
Voting for the program of F. D. 
Almost no one in the cloak room 
Wants to hold the party line; 
That lend-lease bill has busted up 
That old gang of mine. 


At one point in: this skit a tele- 
phone call for Wendell Willkie (who 
was present at the dinner) was relay- 
ed over the loud speaker system: “The 
White House is calling Wendell Will- 
kie.” The butler chuckled, “That’s a 
lot louder than it called him last 
November.” 

Other scenes dealt with the Presi- 
dent’s Cabinet, the Supreme Court, the 
Office of Production Management, and 
trade relations with the Latin-Amer- 
ican republics. In one scene, Associate 
Justice Felix Frankfurter was dictat- 
ing to his clerk. He looked up at a 
bust of the great John Marshall and 
remarked, “Tradition bores me but it 
is necessary to have some of the old 
relics around.” When his clerk re- 
minded him later that he had promised 
to rewrite the Ten Commandments, the 
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Capmit MEETING 
A Famed Cartoonist Pictures Gridiron Skits 


bust of Marshall swayed and crashed 
on the floor. 

Another act in the skit of political 
interest depicting the end of the two- 
party system, featured a chorus led by 
Alf M. Landon. Curtains were slowly 
drawn closed over huge pictures of 
the Democratic donkey and the G. O. 
P, elephant (see cartoon) as the group 
sang: 

"Round us at twilight come stealing 

Shadows of days that are gone; 

Dreams of campaigns and elections, 
Dreams of debates pro and con— 
Memories, Memories, dreams both bright 
and blue; 

O’er the Sea of Memory, we're drifting 
back to you; 

G. O. P., Democracy, draw the curtains, 
please: 

Youw’re gone for a while, 

But still we can smile 

At our wonderful Memories! 


Notes About Town 


At the close of its annual conven- 
tion, to be held in the capital early 
next month, the American Booksellers 
Association will present the White 
House with a selection of 200 books 
published during the past three years. 
The White House library was begun in 
1930 when this association gave a 
model collection of 500 volumes. Ad- 
ditional gifts of 200 books were added 
in 1933 and again in 1937... @ 
Added this month to the many attrac- 
lions already afforded by the nation’s 
capital was one of the world’s most 
modern air terminals. Some 500 Fed- 
eral and non-governmental employees 
will staff the new airport, located at 
Gravelly Point. 

The Clean Streets Committee of the 
Board of Trade has enlisted citizens 
and officials in a drive to make the 
avenues of the capital as appealing in 
their own way as the cherry blossoms 
around the tidal basin e Just 
unveiled and dedicated in the Capitol’s 
Statuary Hall is a $15,000 bronze statue 
of the late Huey Pierce Long, Louisiana 
Kingfish . . . @ District public school 
students have spent several weeks 
practicing sectional folk songs and 
dances in preparation for the eighth 
annual National Folk Festival to be 
held here May 1, 2 and 3. 
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RELIGION 
Service Clubs 


Despite the new hymnals described 
on page 11, and other provisions bein: 
made for worship facilities for thos: 
in military training, the need for su; 
plying wholesome recreational! faci! 
ities for the off-duty enjoyment of ou 
boys becomes daily more acute, To he! 
solve this problem, six national age: 
cies, cooperating as the United Servic 
Organizations for National Defens: 
Inc., are launching a $10,765,000 pr: 
gram, beginning with a fund raisin: 
drive June 3rd. 

This program calls for conducting 
service clubs in 339 places throughout 
the United States and at overseas 
bases. The Government, it has been 
announced, will construct 219 ne. 
buildings for this work, the Unite 
Service Organizations to supply th: 
funds and personnel for their opera 
tion. Initial plans for a standard ser v- 
ice club provide for a central ente: 
tainment hall seating 500, reading ani! 
game rooms, lunch counters, lockers 
and showers. 

The cooperating agencies which 
make up this new service organiz: 
tion are the Y. M. C, A., the Nationa! 
Catholic Community Service, the Sa!- 
vation Army, the Y. W. C. A., the Jew- 
ish Welfare Board, and the Nationa! 
Travelers’ Aid Society. The organiza 
tion’s president, Walter Hoving, wh 
is president of the Lord & Taylor ad 
vertising agency, has made it plain that 
defense workers, as well as the mili 
tary, will share in the benefits of this 
new program. 

“The United Service Organizations,” 
he said, “plan to bring our soldiers. 
sailors, and Youth in our defense in 
dustries a measure of hospitality, th: 
spiritual influence and the comfor! 
which the people at home want the 
to have. Fathers and mothers all ov: 
the country are demanding that thi: 











Sermonette 


| 
| 
ee OD so loved the world that 
He gave His only begotten | 
Son, that whosoever believeth in 
Him should not perish but have 


Everlasting Life.” These words of 

Jesus will never cease to thrill the 

heart of man. We will never tire 

of répeating them for they tell 

weary, sin-sick man how he may ob-_ | 
tain freedom from sin and enter: 
into a Life that is Eternal. Who- 
ever BELIEVES in the Christ will 
inevitably FOLLOW Him. And 
whoever follows Him cannot help 
loving Him for He is the most 
lovable personage the world has 
ever seen. Soa new life—the Ever- 
lasting Life—awakens within him. 
The joy of loving and being loved 
makes the Christian Life the hay 
piest of all human experiences. That 
joy may be yours if you simply be- 
lieve in Jesus with your whole heart. | 





Rev. Frederick Gates 
Westfield, N. J. 
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be done. We are acting also at the re- 
quest of the President of the United 
States, the Secretary of War, the Sec- 
retary of the Navy, and the Federal So- 
cial Security Administrator.” 





Army-Navy Hymnals 

The fact that Protestant, Catholic 
and Jew worship the same God is all 
too frequently overlooked by the lay- 
man in each of these major faiths. 
Without consciously striving to do so, 
the U. S. Army, by bringing these re- 
ligions into closer communion, is de- 
stroying many an old interdemonina- 
tional prejudice while sacrificing no 
part of the separate and distinct beau- 
ties of the three spiritual paths. 

Last month the Army began con- 
struction of more than 600 new chapels 
designed for worship service by 
Catholics, Jews and Protestants in 
turn. (PATHFINDER, April 5). Next 
month, according to an announcement 
by the War Department, men in the 
armed services of the United States 
will be supplied with three-denomina- 
tional hymnals, Figuratively, members 
of the Jewish, Protestant and Catholic 
faiths will hold the same hymnal. 

The new hymnal, 100,000 copies of 
which are now on order, is entitled 
“The Song and Service Book, Army and 
Navy, for Field and Ship,” and con- 
tains three main sections. The Prof- 
estant section contains orders for 
morning service and evening service, 
prayers and declarations of faith, can- 
ticles and responses with music, re- 
sponsive readings, and hymns. The 
Catholic section includes the mass of 
Christ the King, stations of the cross, 
benediction, and hymns. Included in 
the Jewish section are a Sabbath Eve 
service with responses, music for that 
service, and hymns. Still another sec- 
lion contains folk songs. 

This new, hymnal is declared to be 
the first of its kind so adapted to field 
service that a layman may, if neces- 
sary, conduct religious devotions. In 
addition, 50,000 copies of another new 
and larger hymnal, designed for chapel 
use, are being printed. This more 
comprehensive work is similarly di- 
vided into Protestant, Catholic and 
Jewish sections. 

ee 
Briefs 


© Now in Washington exploring the 
Hebraic collections of the Library of 
Congress is Dr. Abraham S. E. Yahuda, 
eminent Biblical student, formerly a 
professor at the University of Madrid. 
“I think that the destruction of the au- 
thority of the Bible is the foundation 
of Nazism,” the professor told an in- 
terviewer. 


@ Arizona Mormons are giving 
thanks for abundant rainfall which 
they believe was sent in response to 
their prayers. Farmers of the Salt Riv- 
er Valley had experienced five years 
f devastating drought. A sixth year 
would utterly destroy their $100,- 
000,000 project. So these members of 
the Latter Day Saints Church prayed 
for rain and the rains came, filling 


their irrigation reservoirs, 








. 





In This Our Life (Harcourt, Brace & 
Co. $2.50) —Ellen Glasgow tells a story 
of members of a disrupted family 
caught in the grip of modern living in 
“In This Our Life,” her first novel in six 
years. Clinging to her philosophy that 
the courageous man or woman should 
do all in his power to stand unflinch- 
ing in the face of today’s problems that 
often seem insurmountable, Miss Glas- 
gow underlines her latest literary ef- 
fort with this theme. She writes of the 
family of Asa Timberlake. Asa is the 
son of a prosperous tobacco man who 
has not emulated his father’s fine busi- 
ness sense. He has become a financial 
failure. The story deals for the most 
part with the lives of Asa’s two daugh- 
ters, Stanley, the selfish, grasping 
woman, and Roy, the sister with char- 
acter and a high sense of honor. The 
clash between interests of the two 
sisters is dexterously handled by Miss 
Glasgow to bring out the difference in 
character of the two girls. Written 
with restraint, “In This Our Life” 
could well be the story of any modern 
middle-class American family. 


* * * 


River Rat (Reynal & Hitchcock, 
$2.50) —Another “Seventeen” book has 
appeared mirroring the life of the 
youth of 17 in the modern world of 
1941. Daniel Lundberg, author of the 


book, has his seventeen-year-old tell | 


his story himself. And it is a humor- 
ous, rollicking story of the life of 
Ralph, a youth neither “very, very 


good,” nor “very, very bad.” He spends | 


the vacation between his junior and 
senior high school years on thre Charles 
River. Through his current heart in- 
terest, Harriet, who gives him the 
money, he is able to buy a canoe to 
become a full-fledged river-rat. One 
minute he and his companions are 
paddling on the river talking glibly 
of a smattering of psychology; in the 
next they bounce into the corner drug 
store for a “coke.” If you liked 
“Seventeen,” don’t fail to read its 1941 
version in “River Rat.” 


* . . 


I Saw England (Alfred A. Knopf, 
$2.00) —“Night after night, bombs fol- 
lowed bombs” is the theme of this 
stimulating book, the story of the bat- 
tle of London as fought by the stoic 
inhabitants in their beloved city. Ben 
Robertson, an American journalist, 


went to England to be an eye-witness | 


of the German bombings and to note 
the effects of the incessant raids on 
British morale. He emerged from the 
wreckage with the belief that London, 
however crushed physically, will be 
forever indomitable spiritually. “It 
was not we who counted, it was what 
we stood for,” he states at the conclu- 
sion of the chronicle of wartime ex- 
periences. And, he believes, the Lon- 
doners stand for freedom for their 
children and for generations to come. 


“IT Saw England” is a stirring tribute to 








BOOK REVIEW 





London and its people, confirming the 
records of other eye-witnesses, 


City of Illusion (Harper & Bros. 
$2.50)—-The fabulous past of the once 
mighty mining camp, Virginia City, is 
the background for this recent book by 
Vardis Fisher. The story is built 
around the character of a Scottish lass, 
Eilley Bowers, whose past includes a 
Scottish birth and two Mornion hus- 
bands. An illiterate mule-skinner, 
Sandy .Bowers, is her third husband, 
and, by virtue of two claims they hold 
in the great Comstock Lode, Eilley be- 
comes $100,000 richer each month. 
Armed with a belief that she can be- 
come refined and be accepted by edu- 
cational and social circles because of 
her great wealth, she tours Europe to 
meet the “big names.” Europe snubs 
her while it cheats her, and she re- 
turns to her Nevada home. Here she 
is sure she will move in the “best” 
circles afforded in the wide-open min- 
ing town. Her parties end in drunken 
brawls, and her attempt to present 
good music instead of the usual form of 
entertainment—dog fights—results in 


cat-calls. Finally destitute, she becomes 


a fortune-teller, and becomes as much 
a legend of the past as the Western 
mining camp that skyrocketed her to 
her ephemeral fame. 


DOTTY PLEASES DADDY 














Now Dotty danced divinely well; 

Her bridge was fair, her looks were swell; 
Her husband said, “But listen, Snook! 
I'd love you more if you could cook,” 
So Dotty got some MACA Yeast, 

And from the first her skill increased; 
She turns out gorgeous rolls and bread 
Or, sometimes, coffee cakes, instead. 
“That MACA raises fast,’’ says she, 
“It raised my man’s regard for me!” 





$e 


MACA Yeast acts fast, hatin 






poorer 


Northwestern Yeast Co., Dept. P 4-41 
1750 N. Ashland Ave., Chicago, III. 
Please send FREE full size package of 


| 

| 

| 

| Maca Yeast. 
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OY breaks into 268 American homes 
J this week with the announcement 
of winners. of PATHFINDER’S great 
“KNOW AMERICA” contest. All sections 
of the country, more than 30 states, are 
represented by those whom the judges 
held to have sent in the best or most ap- 
propriate answers to the 50 questions on 
history, the Constitution and civil gov- 
ernment. 

Checks totaling $8,331.67 have been 
sent by PATHFINDER to the happy 
recipients. 

The Grand Prize of $2,000.06 went to 
Adolph B. Olson, 1150 Dayton avenue, St. 
Paul, Minnesota. Mr. Olson writes that, 
at present, he is unemployed. 

Three contestants were tied for the 
second prize, thus sequestering the sec- 
ond award of $1,200.00, the third of 
$800.00 and the fourth of $500.00. In- 
stead of asking for a second set of tie- 
breaking questions the three tied con- 
testants agreed unanimously to divide 
equally the sum total of these prizes, or 
$2,500.00. Two were entered before the 
“deadline” for doubling of prizes. These 
were Simon Bell, 1905 §S. 19th street, 
Maywood, Illinois, and Roy Pollard, 1539 
S. Lawndale avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 
Both received $1,666.67. The third tied 
contestant, J. C. Colley, Reidsville, North 
Carolina, received $833.33. 

Mr. Bell is a clerk in the Chicago Pub- 
lic Library. Mr. Pollard is an employee 
of the Chicago Circular Company. Mr. 
Colley is attached to the public school 
systeth of his home city: 

The fifth cash prize of $300.00 was 
awarded to A. C. Drake, of Waterford, 
Ohio. Born near Waterford, Mr. Drake 
has a common school education, is mar- 
ried and the father of three sons, and 
works for a feed concern. 

Two contestants were tied for the 
sixth prize of $100.00, thus sequestering 
this award and one of the $50-prizes. 
They are Miss Gertrude Wilson, 471 Ash- 
land avenue, St. Paul, Minnesota, and 
Frank C. Bowman, 5150 Elliot street, 
Denver, Colorado. Both tied contestants 
agreed to divide $150.00 and received 
$75.00 each. Miss Wilson was born at 
Stillwater, Minn., and has lived most of 
her life in St. Paul. She is a public high 
school graduate and is at present em- 
ployed as a stenographer in a bank. 

The remaining three $50-prizes were 
won by Mrs. Marie Brooks, Waterford, 
Ohio; Miss Bess Tilson Sprinkle, Weaver- 
ville, North Carolina, and James H. 
Brooks, Waterford, Ohio. 

The “KNOW AMERICA” contest was 
the most widely circulated national men- 
tal test ever conducted by an American 
publication. From both winners and 
those not so fortunate have come hun- 
dreds of letters of commendation. The 
consensus of reader-opinion can perhaps 
be best typified by the words of J. C. 
Colley, one of the winners, who writes: 
“It was the most interesting challenge in 
the entire field of education that I have 
ever encountered. As a result of my 
reading and research, I am. much better 
informed on our early history and fine 


“KNOW AMERICA” CONTEST WINNERS 


The names of 55 Winners 
of $10-prizes and 203 winners of $5-prizes 
appear on page 13 (eight extra prize 
awarded in these groups because of ties), 

Judging of the contest engaged the 





Mr. Olson Won the Grand Prize of $2,000 


American traditions than formerly.’ 

Winners are recruited from many life 
pursuits. They range from teachers and 
librarians to traffic managers, workers 
and housewives. The wide range of ac- 
tivities of those who came out on top 
attests the fact that no special education 
is required to win a PATHFINDER con- 
test; that application, a little study and 
good common sense are al] that a con- 


testant needs. 


work of a large staff after the close o 
the test. Each set of coupons was check. 


ed with the greatest care and accuracy, 
after all questions and suggested answer 


had been subjected to research, judged 
and passed upon by leading educator 
and historians of the United States. 


How does it feel to win a major prize 
in a great national contest? The Contesj 


Editor does not know, for he has neve 
won one. The best available testimony 
along this line should come from thos 
who have received the joyful telegray 
which starts: “You have been adjudged 
winner” . etc. So let PATHFINDER’ 
winners speak for themselves. 

Adolph B. Olson$ winner of the Grand 
Prize of $2,000.00 writes: 


I enjoyed your contest and can truth- 
fully say that, even if I had failed to win 
a prize, I should have considered the time 
well spent. 


Mr. Olson was born in Minnesota “it 
the nineties.” He spent 20 months in th¢ 
United States Naval Air Service, and i 
a member of the American Legion. Hé 
has been engaged for 20 years in the busi 
ness of traffic managing. 


Here’s How the Judges 


QUESTION 


1. Who was the British General at the Battle of Sara- 
toga? 

2. panne. is the Monroe Doctrine? 

3. ided over the convention that drew up the 
Caneel ution in 1787? 

4. Which was the largest American city when the Con- 
stitution was adopted? 

5. Who or what in American History was nicknamed 
“Old Ironsides’’? 

6. Through what cession did the U. 8. acquire lis larg- 
est addition of territory? 

. ame, s great American Statesman who was killed ip 
a due 

8. Which President was nicknamed “Old Hickory’? 

®. Which President of the United States served two 
aS terms not immediately succeeding each 


10. What great news publisher was once a candi- 
date fer the Precldeney am © maior porty “chet? 


11. What President 4 met be Ctatee was elected in 
Se spuocien using “The Full Dinner 

12. Im what war was the expression ‘“‘You May Fire When 
Ready, Gridley’ used? 

13. What are “Greenbacks’’? 

14. What was meant by “Waving the Bloody Shirt’ in 
American politics? 

15. Who owns the Federal Reserve Bank? 

16. What is the fomee of the expression, “Not Worth a 
Continental’’? 


17. ene ene Seas eotetinn ant poltans ty Ge 
New Deal? 


18. Why did the United States delay 16 years before 
recognizing the Soviet Government of Russia? 


19. Which was the first state to be admitted into the 
Union? 


20. Which one of the following statements is incorrect? 
21. On what date was the Declaration of. Independence 
signed? 


22. Which was the third Cabinet office created under 
the Constitution? 


23. Name one great act of American expansion which 
openly violated the word of the Constitution? 


24. What is the most dangerous doctrine that could be 
espoused in the United States? 


. What is the only crime defined in the Constitution? 


25. 
26. Rome ene question Which is net Goierminabte ty the 
Supreme Court 


NOTE: Regarding question No. 34: under decision of judges, this question and »!! 


BEST OR MOST APPROPRIATE ANSWER 
(1) Burgoyne. 


(4) A statement of United States policy. 
(3) George Washington. 


(1) New York, 

(4) The U. S. warship “Constitution.” 
(5) Louisiana Purchase. 

(5) Alexander Hamilton. 


(3) Andrew Jackson. 
(3) Grover Cleveland. 


(1) Horace Greeley. 
(3) William McKinley. 


(4) Spanish-American War. 


(3) Currency issued directly by the Government. 
(5) Trying to revive Civil War hatreds. 


(5) Private corporations. 
(3) Worthlessness of early American currency. 


(5) Reconstruction Finance Corporation. 

(4) The Soviet Government refused to recognise 
debts owed to Americans. 

(6) Vermont. 

(4) Under President Polk, the territory west of * 
Rockies cost us $15, 000,000. 

(1) August 2, 1776. 

(5) Secretary of the Treasury. 

(4) Purchase of Louisiana, 


(6) That the Constitution should be suspended in ™ 
of national emergency. 






(3) Treason. 


(3) Does a 
certain 


form of government exist ' 
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had imon Bell, tied contestant for second 
 nevemmzes Was born in Chicago in 1908 of 
timonvammeets who came to this country from 
: thosemth Russia. He was educated in the 
hone lic schools and in evening junior col- 
judged’: After studying dentistry “until 
‘DERG money ran out,” Mr. Bell took em- 
° yyment as a clerk in the Chicago Pub- 
Library. He writes: 
Grand 
I thoroughly enjoyed working the 
KNOW AMERICA” contest. It was very 
truth. timulating and thought-provoking. 
o Wln 
» time oy Pollard, also one of the contestants 
i for second prize, works as a distribu- 
ota “iggy of circulars in Chicago. He was born 
: in tha Padula, North Dakota, in 1910. Mr. 
and iqguard writes: 
on. Hel From the “KNOW AMERICA” contest 


1e busi have gained a wealth of additional 


nowledge of history and the Constitu- 


es 


WER QUESTION 


Name one thing a State can do without violating 
the Federal Constitution? 

How many Executive officers of the Federal Govern- 
ment would have te become ineligible to function 


before the Secretary of the In could become 
President? 


Bow many signers of the Constitution were foreign- 
rn? 


Which southern state 
governor? 


Name one prominent American statesman who vio- 
lently opposed ratification of the Constitution? 
Where and when was the first paper currency is- 
sued in the Colonies or in the United States? 

What was the most serious deficiency in the Articles 
of Confederation as compared with the Constitution? 


Select from the following one situation which, under 
the Constitution, is improper? 

Name one phrase which appears twice in the Con- 
stitution? 

What was mainly responsible for the United States 
becoming an Imperialist Nation? 

What is the true meaning of “Impeachment’’? 

What is the main purpose of the veto power provided 
in the Constitution? 

Which was the most important es session of 
Congress ever called by a President 

Who was the first President whe was subsequently a 
Congressman? 

Which President declined a salary as the Nation’s 
Chief Executive? 

Where was the right of secession from the Union 
frst seriously put forward? 

Citizens of what state were at one time citizens of 
the United States only and not citizens of a state? 
Name one American Colony which operated under 
charter rule? ~ 

Upon what is the right of an accused person to be 
confronted by his accusers ultimately based? 

Who was the first President te be born a citizen of 
the United States? 


on, was the electoral system of electing a President 


first had a Negro acting- 


lise 


est of 


Who was the only President of the United States 
‘o have been wounded im the Revolutionary War? 


What is the main difference between a compulsory 


in th 
ied ‘nd an optional referendum? 


exist in 


Who was the first Catholic to be nominated for the 
tsidency of the United States? 


and all 


These Men Tied for Second Prize: They are (1 to r) Bell, Colley and 










Pollard 


tion which will be with me the rest of 
my life. 


J. C. Colley, the third contestant to tie 
for the second prize, is 43 years old, a 
veteran of the World War, and super- 
intendent of County Schools in Rocking- 
ham County, North Carolina. He is mar- 
ried, has two children and names his 
hobbies as athletics, reading, public 
speaking and contesting. Mr. Colley’s 
high opinion of PATHFINDER’S contest 
appears in another column. 


55 TEN DOLLAR WINNERS 


Mrs. J. M. Anderson, University Heights, Ohio; Guy J. 
Antonizio, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Esther Bell, Chicago 1.; 
Mrs. Frank_ Bradt, Niagara Palls, N. Y.; Charles J 
Brookhart, Paterson, N. J.; Harry Brookhart, Paterson, 
N. J.; G. W. Buhrow, Washington, D. C.; Capt. John 
B. Cary, Langley Pield, Va.; Leora M. Channel], Leaven- 
worth, Kans.; Mrs. H. W. Davies, Erie, Pa.; H. P. De- 
chant, Berkeley, Calif.; Kate W. Downie, Holyoke, Mass.; 
Gerald Drake, Waterford, Ohio; Mrs. Floyd W. Emerson, 
Watertown, S. Dak.; Mrs. J. E. Estes, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Dorwyn Fryman, Dayton, Ohio; George W. Grow, 
Morgantown, W. Va.; Mrs. W. A. Grow, Colquitt, Ga.; 


nswered the Questions 


BEST OR MOST APPROPRIATE ANSWER 
(1) Establish a state religion. 


(8) Eight. 


(4) Seven. 

(1) Louisiana. 

(2) Patrick Henry. 

(3) Massachusetts in 1696. 


(2) The Articles of Confederation failed adequately te 
provide for the common defense; the Constitution 
does so provide. 


Judges held all suggested answers incorrect because there 
was no correct answer in the submitted list. 


(2) “Due process of law.” 


(5) Need of new markets for our rapidly accumulating 
products. 


(5) A trial to establish moral unfitness for public office. 


(1) Te protect the Executive from invasion of its right 
by Congress. 


(6) Called by President Lincoln te prepare the nation 
for Civil War. 


(6) John Quincy Adams. 

(3) Washington. 

(3) In Massachusetts. 

(6) Virginia. 

(6) Rhode Island. 

(4) The Law of Imperial Rome. 

(2) Martin Van Buren. 

a elementals Sines ae” eer 
(5) James Monroe. 


(1) It ts compulsory when the legislature, of its own ac- 
cord, submits a question for popular 3; tt is 
optional when the people compel the to 
submit a question. 


(3) Charles O’Conor. 


it sent by all contestamts were not taken inte account im computing for prizes. 





Earl Hall, Banner, Ky.; Gladys Helm, Java, S. Dak.; 
Lillian Herzer, Chicago, Ill.; Clyde E. Hewitt, Aurora, 
Tll.; Mrs. J. R. Huffman, Akron, Ohio; J. S. Jones, Albu- 
querque, New Mex.; Mrs, ee Jones, Denver, Colo.; 
Winchester Kelso, San Antonio, Tex.; William J. Klemm, 
St. Louis, Mo.; A. M. Lamar, Ft. Valley, Ga.; Mabel M. 
Leidy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. James N. Ludlum, Fort 
Worth, Tex.; Caesar Marinaro, East Orange, N. J.; Pred 
Marinaro, East Orange, N. J.; David E. Miller, Steelton, 
Pa.; Victor E. Nelson, Douglas, N. D.; I. F. O'Neill, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; R. O. Pearson, Jr., Abilene, Tex.; Gerald R. 
Pfaff, St. Louis, Mo. 

Mrs. John Pillion, Lackawanna, N. Y.; Mrs. O. 8. Ras- 
mussen, Boulder, Colo.; Charles E. Reese, Elmhurst, N. 
Y.; M. A. Rudolph, Chicago, 011.; C. H. Skinner, West 
La Fayette, Ind.; Mrs. C. R. Smith, Montgomery, Ala.; 
W. P. Stone, Abilene, Tex.; Mrs. D. C. Summers, St. 
Paul, Minn.; E. W. Summers, Brooklyn, N. Y.; O. a 
Tilson, Asheville, N. C.; Harry L. Trezige, Wakefield, 
Mich.; W. P. Tuggle, Jonesboroo, Ark.; Mrs. W. P. Tug- 
gle, Jonesboro, Ark.; Nellie Waters, Bird City, Kans.; 
D. W. Wenger, Brookville, Ohio; R. W. Wenger, Brook- 
ville, Ohio; Floyd W. Weekly, Seymour, Ind.; Harold J. 
Wright, Fairmont, Minn. 


203 FIVE DOLLAR WINNERS 


Mamie Adrian, Milwaukee, Wis.; Basil B. Ames, Nor- 
ridgewock, Me.; Frances D. Ames, Norridgewock, Me.; 
Linnie E. Ames, Roscoe, Cal,; Mrs. N. C. Anderson, Great 
Falls, Mont.; Mrs. William Bagwell, Hamlet, ~ “ee 
W. N. Barcliff, Philadelphia, a.; Virginia Barrows, 
Weiser, Ida.; Harry L. Bauer, Santa Monica, Cal.; R. D. 
Beardsley, Houston, Tex.; Mary Beaugh, Duson, La.; 
Mrs. Merle K. Benham, Evanston, Wyo.; Virginia Bishop, 
Leavenworth, Kans.; Sam Bivetsky, Lawrence, Mass.; 
Mamie Bliem, Atlanta, Ga.; Harold J. Bowers, Columbus, 
Ohio; H. E. Brayton, Pueblo, Colo.; Lila EB. Brayton, 


Pueblo, Colo. 
Theodore, F. Buhrman, Smithsburg, Md.; Edward Bun- 
gardner, 


Kans.; R. J. Burdick, Knoxville, 
Tenn.; John A. Burns, New- 
ton Highlands, Mass.; John 
F. Burns, Newton Highlands, 
Mass. ; argaret Butler, De- 
troit, Mich.; Donald A. Camp- 
bell, Topeka, Kans.; Gerald 
G. Carnes, nneapolis, 
Minn.; Lag Carryl ttle 
Falls,’ N. Y¥.; H. M. Cary, 
Emporia, Kans.; George J. 
Champagne, Foxboro, Mass.; 
Mrs. L. B. Colmar, North- 
field, Vt.; Tinney Compton, 
Draffin, Kyi Russel Compton, 
Draffin, ++ Charles Roy 
Cox, Columbus, Ohio; J. R. 
Cox, South Bend, Ind.; Lil- 
lian Crocker, Gilroy, Cal. 
Bernice B. Crosby, Alliston, 
Mass.; Mrs. W. B. Danforth, 
Mason City, Ia.; W. B. Dan- 
forth, Mason City, Ia.; Joel 
T. Daves, Atlanta, Ga.; Har- 
old M. vis, Upper Mont- 
Dawes, Lawrence, ns.; G. M. 
DeVoe, Cambridge, Mass.; H. V. Dickerson, Los An- 
geles, Cal.; C. Dieffenbach, Tenafly, N. J.; Miss 
N. A. Dobbins, Des Moines, Ia.; J. Wilbur Dole; Pairfield, 
Ta.; Mrs. Anna Dorton, Maywood, Ill.; A. G. T. Dorton, 
Maywood, Ill.; M. A. Drugan, Columbus, Ohio; L. Y¥. 
Dyrenforth, Jacksonyle a.; John H. Eckenroad, Chi- 
cago, Ill.; Mrs. Joh , Prostburg, Md.; Joe Es 
Fort Worth, Tex.; Lynn Estes, Fort Worth, Tex.; Mrs. T. 
P. Ewald, ‘Omaha, Nebr.; Irene Faris, Lorain, Ohio; 
Mrs. M. G. Faris, Leavenworth, Kans.; ° 
Feinmann, Philadelphia, Pa.; Elsie J. Fer, , Cincin- 
umbus, Ohio; 


nati, Ohio; Mrs. John BE. Ferguson, 
Irene Freiburg, South Bend, Xnd. 

Florence Fisbell, Chicago, Ill.; Mrs. I. A. Fletcher, Au- 
gusta, Me.; Mrs. Marion A. Fluent, Cleveland, Ohio; 
John C. Fodd, Youngstown, Ohio; Harry R. Fox, Nash- 
ville, Tenn.; Mrs. Donald Gall, Lathrop, Mo.; Straussie 
Gall, Plattsburg, Mo.; Hettie Galvin, St. Prancis, Kans.; 
Mrs. Harvey Gee, Nashville, Tenn.; Bernard Gerbus, Cin- 
cinnati, Ohio; Mrs. E. C. Gilmour, Hammond, N. “Gauee 


Lawrence, 


Miss Wilson 


clair, N. J.; Mrs. G. A. 


A. Gosselin, Bellingham, Mass.; Mrs. Chester E. 
Redlands, Cal.; Emma E. Green, Abanda, Ala.; Mrs, 
Hester C. Green, Spokane, Wash.; C. H. Grose, Erie, Pa.; 
Esther M. Grose, Erie, Pa.; Walter R. Grose pega, 
W. Va.; Mrs. ©. Guthmueller, Temvik, N. Dak.; 
Gwaltney, Rushville, Ind.; . C. Hackman, East Moe- 
Keesport, Pa.; Rachel M. Halil, Wrentham, Mass.; Mrs. 
I. , alverson, Minneapolis, Minn.; Elmer 
Northwood, Ia.; Winton P. Hatch, Albion, N. Y.; Prances 
F. Haynes, Tallahassee, Fla.; Mrs. Geo. OC. Hellickson, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; Albert E. Helm, Java, S. Dak.; Caro- 
line A. Henderson, Eva, a.; Pearl 8. Hendley, Frost- 
burg, Md.; Edwin Hewitt, Dover, Ohio; Mrs. G. Hiam, 
South sQuone Park, N..¥.; Mrs, 'C. E. Hoke, Shippens- 
urg, Pa. 

e Horner, Silver City, New Mex.; Dr. G. C. Hor- 
ner, Silver City, New Mex.; Mrs. Jos Iseringhausen, Sun- 


set, La.; ‘ames E. , Glenside, Pa.; Barbara 
Judd, Elmhurst, N. ¥.; Mrs. Adelia Kabell 


se. 
Wyo.; Louis Kabell, Jr., Evanston, Wyo. John P, Kar- 
pen, Hastings, Minn.; Prances F. Kelly, Seattle, Wash.; 
William Kemper, Elmhurst, N. Y.; Ts. Jos Ken- 


worthy, Philadelphia, Pa.; Mrs. Anna Kessler, Buffalo, 
N. Y¥.; Mrs. G. A. Kinsman, Chicago, Tll.; G.“A. Kins- 
man, Chicago, Tll.; Andrew A. Knell, New York, N. Y.; 
D. G. Knox, Minneapolis, Minn.; J. H. Koschroeck, 
Chicago, Tll.; Elmer A. Lambert a wl Geor; 

E. Lang, Carleton, Mich.; Earl Lantz, Union City, Ind.; 
Evelyn Larson, Moline, .Ill.; Zibyl Leaf, Minneapolis, 
Minn.; G. W. Leighty, Phillips, Wis.; Horace Lewis, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; : Willis Loar, pokane, Wash.; 
Donna R. Lydston, Lynn, Mass.; M. G. tland, South 
Williamsport, Pa.; M. R. McDaniel, = Ariz.; Olive 
M. McClelland, Kutztown, Pa.; Mrs. Geo. L. McConnell, 
Fayettesville, Ark.; M. B. McDonnell, Needham Heights, 


ass. 

G. W. McGeough, Hyde Park, Mass.; S. F. Memory, 
3r., Blachshear, Ga.; Mrs. Susie R. Miller, Steelton, Pa.; 
S. H. Miller, Humboldt, Minn.; J. P. Mitchell, Indian- 
apolis, Ind.; E. W. Moehnert, Loup City, Nebr.; Donald 
R. Moore, St. Paul, Minn.; M. E. Murphy, Chicago, Til; E. 
B. Nelson, Longton, Kans.; Hilbert A. Nelson, jas, N. 
Dak.; Ernest E. Nelson, Aimena, Kans.; J. M. Nickerson, 
Nickerson, Minn.; Edmund J. O’Connor, New York, N. Y.; 
Mrs, Roy Olson, Elk Falls, Kans.; Rev. B. F. Ormand, Cro- 
zet, Va.; Sister M. C. Osu, New York, N. Y.; W. Wallace 
Parker, Flint, Mich.; Edward J. Paulus, Columbus, Ohio; 
John N.Payne, Hutchinson, Kans.;Mrs.Arthur H. Pra 
Kennett Square, Pa.; Cora May Preble, Compton, Cal.; Mar- 

aret Price, Portland, Ore.; Susie A. Price, Charl 
fr C.; Herbert G. Profitt, Moreh Ky.; Lewis 
Modesto, Cal.; Mrs. Leta Rodhe, Akron, Ohio; Clare = 
Rolfs, Visalia, Cal.; Nancy Rutledge, Glencoe, Ill.; 

A. Saewert, Milwaukee, Wis.; B. £. Saffell, Alliance, 


(Continued on page 21) 
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hands of the foe. 








EDITORIAL 





When an oflicer is captured in this 
war his salary is paid by his captors 
while he loafs out of danger. This 
seems to have proved too much of a 
temptation to Italian officers. 


q 
“We Have With Us” 


OME of the biggest men of the 
nation have been called to Wash- 
ington to guide the national defense 
effort. But as soon as they are called 
here they receive calls from all over 
the country to come and make speech- 
es. So it happens that the busiest men 
in the United States, men who have 
overwhelming responsibilities with 
their Herculean labors, are often away 
from their offices delivering addresses 
at banquets and other gatherings. 
They do more public speaking than the 
men who have made a career of after- 
dinner speaking, and who have devot- 
ed themselves enthusiastically to mak- 
ing friends and influencing people. 
Should these’ industrial generals 
stick to the job day after day and try 
to get the work done, like the generals 
of a marching army? No. These de- 
fense taptains are leaders of the peo- 
ple, and therefore they must be seen 
and heard by the people. They prob- 
ably hate speech-making, but realize 
the need of it. To be effective they 
must have public opinion behind them. 
Publicity is a powerful force. Our 
leaders do some of their best and most 
important work as they stand and talk. 


q 


The Duce’s Empire 
DDIS ABABA has fallén. Eritrea 
and Italian Somaliland are in the 
Eastern Libya was 
wrested from the Blackshirts months 
ago. All that is left*of the Duce’s 
dream of empire in Africa are the 
little outposts in the hills of Ethiopia 
where harried Fascist soldiers are 
making a last stand against the invad- 
ing British and the vengeful natives. 
Millions of treasures and thousands 
of lives were sacrificed under the burn- 
ing equatorial sun to realize the am- 
bition of one man—a man who in the 
ranks led rebellion against military 
service, but who as a ruler extolled it 
as the greatest virtue. Delusions of 
grandeur intoxicated the Duce like 
the fumes of opium from the pipe of 
an Eastern dreamer. When in 1936 his 
invading troops wrested from the in- 
offensive Ethiopians their capital and 
their freedom, the Duce puffed out his 
chest and shouted to his admiring fol- 
lowers: “Italy has her empire at last: 
a Fascist empire because it bears the 





25 <r” 
Talburt in The Scripps-Howard Newspapers 
*Soup’s On!” in Italian East Africa 





indestructible tokens of the will and of 
the power of the Roman lictors!” 


That old wraith of the Roman Em- 
pire, or the “Holy Roman Empire,” 
has stirred the ambition of many a 
petty ruler, and brought death to many 
an innocent man. But the ancient 
greatness could never be revived. Nor 
was its revival desirable, for either the 
medieval or modern world. The idea 
embodied in the name “Roman Ent- 
pire” is domination, and the world 
needs less domination and more col- 
laboration, 


Benito Mussolini had ambition, that 
kind of heartless ambition that does 
not scruple to trample upon the rights 
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and liberties of others to achieve it, 
selfish aims. If he had succeeded he 
would have had the adulation of those 
who fawn on the successful. As a 
failure, history will be unanimous in 
recording that he got what he de- 
served. Like the dog in the fable, he 
grasped at a shadow and lost the sub- 
stance. The broken Mussolini might 
now fittingly say to his ambitious ally, 
Hitler, what Cardinal Woolsey said t» 
his friend Cromwell: 


Mark but my fall, and that that ruined me 

Cromwell, I charge thee, fling away am. 
bition. 

By that sin fell the angels. 


q 


Placing the Blame 

IKE the old game of pinning th: 

donkey’s tail on the picture is th 
present one, in powerful quarters, « 
placing the blame. In both games th 
effect is often ludicrous. As the Ge 
man military forces began to gather o 
the Yugoslavian border, the Germa: 
propaganda machine began to accus 
the Yugoslavs of mistreating Germa: 
nationals, of preparing to invade Hu: 
gary and, for good measure, of bein: 
about to fall into the hands of th 
British. They were silly tales, but the 
best the Germans could do by way 0! 
placing the blame. 

The official publication of the Con 
gress of Industrial Organization 
blames all the strikes in defense indus 
try on the employers. If the union 
could really establish that charge : 


would please a great majority o 
speakers and writers, who alway 


want to find two sides in every di: 
pute, in order to avoid taking sides 
But until some of the big employer 
threaten to close their factories unles 
the workers take a cut in wages; o 
threaten to shut down unless some o! 
their competitors are put out of busi 
ness, the thing will still look one 
sided to an unbiased, honest man. To 
put all the blame on them before the) 
do anything like that looks very much 
like trying to pin the tail on the don- 
key in the dark. 
q 


As a member of the National De- 
fense Mediation Board, Philip Murra: 
strives to put an end to strikes tha! 
hamper the defense program. As pres- 
ident of the CIO, he called for possib! 
the worst of all strikes in the defens 
program. Now it ought to be eas 
for Mr. Murray the mediator to hold 
a conference with Mr. Murray th 
striker. If unable to reach an agree 
ment the two could submit to the 
arbitration of Mr Murray the patriot 
American. 


q 


The Swiss received as bad news the 
discovery of oil in their country. In 
these days that is as dangerous as bein: 
fat when surrounded by cannibals. 
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THE ANSWER IS— 





What is the heaviest American W ood? 


e According to the U. S. Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, the heaviest green 
wood is red oak, which weighs 64 
pounds per cubic foot. The heaviest 
air-dried wood is hickory. (Air-dried 

plies a moisture content of 12 per 
cent, the condition reached without 
rtificial drying.) Air-dried red oak 
weighs only 44 pounds. Hickory, 
which when green weighs 63 pounds 
per cubic foot, weighs 51, pounds per 
cubie foot air-dried, or 4,250 pounds 
per 1,000 board feet. 


. . * 


It is said that the sun never sets on the 
British Empire. Can the same be said of 
American territory? 


e It depends upon the time of the 
vear. During winter and summer the 
sun is always shining on some Amer- 
ican territory; but for a short time 
about the March 21 and September 21 
equinoxes, the whole of United States 
territory will be in darkness. If, how- 
ever, we count the Antarctic regions to 
which the United States has reserved 
rights, says the U. S. Naval Observa- 
tory, “it could then be said that the sun 

eves sets on American territory.” 


. . 7 


Is the pronunciation of Arkansas as 
“Arkansaw” an official or only a popular 
preference? 


e It is both the popular and the 
oflicial pronunciation. The matter was 
settled in 1881, when the state’s Gen- 
eral Assembly appointed a committee 
o investigate the subject, then adopted 
the committee’s report in the follow- 
ing resolution: “Resolved, by both 
houses of the General Assembly, That 
the only true pronunciation of the 
name of the State, in the opinion of 
this body, is that received by the 
French from the native Indians, and 
committed to writings in the French 
word representing the sound, and that 








WORD ORIGINS 





Umpire: one who is chosen to rule 
on the plays in a game; a third person 
who is to decide a matter. This word 
is properly numpire. That is umpire, 
without the initial n, arose through 
the incorrect division of “a numpire” 
as “an umpire.” The word comes from 
Old English nompere or nounpere, 
which in turn came from the Old 
French nompair (nomper or nonper), 
meaning “not paired,” unequal, un- 
even or odd. Hence the meaning “a 
third person” to whose sole decision a 
controversy or question between par- 
ties is referred. Now the word is used 
chiefly to designate the person who is 
chosen to rule on the plays in a game— 
for instance, the fellow who calls the 
strikes and balls in baseball. 





it should be pronounced in three syl- 
lables, with the final ‘s’ silent, the ‘a’ 
in each syllable with the Italian sound, 
and the accent on the first and last 
syllables.” The pronunciation with the 
accent on the second syllable and the 
final ‘s’ sounded was declared “an 
innovation to be discouraged.” 


7 . * 


What is the postage on letters from the 
United States to the Philippine Islands? 


@ Regular first class mail from the 
United States to the Philippines costs 
three cents an ounce. The air mail 
rate is 50 cents a half ounce. 


. * 


How many millionaires were there in the 
United States in 1933, and how many are 
there today? 


e The answer depends upon the 
definition of millionaire—whether he 
is a person with total assets of a mil- 
lion dollars, or one with an annual 
income of a million. By the latter 
scale, there were 50 millionaires in 
1933, when 50 persons paid income 
taxes on annual incomes of $1,000,000 
or more, Their combined net income 
was approximately $86,570,000, on 
which they paid combined income 
taxes of $27,759,000. Last year, 42 per- 
sons paid taxes on 1939 incomes of 
$1,000,000 or more; their combined tax 
payments amounted to $46,073,000. The 
high water mark of millionaires was 
reached in 1929, when 513 persons had 
incomes of more than a million dollars, 
and between them paid $191,000,000 in 
taxes. The low mark of the Thread- 
bare Thirties was reached in 1932, 
when only 20 persons made a million 
dollars or more. 


7 . 7 


Was St. Patrick an Irishman? 


@ No, except by adoption. Patrick, 
aposile of Ireland, was born at Kil- 
patrick, near Dumbarton in Scotland, 
in 387. His parents were Calphurnius 
and Conchessa, the former a Roman of 
high family who held the office of 
decurio in Gaul or Britain. Accord- 
ing to Roman Catholic history, Patrick 
was captured at the age of 16 by Irish 
marauders and sold as a slave to a 
chieftain named Milchu, in the terri- 
tory which is now County Antrim. Six 
years later he escaped to Britain, then 
entered a monastery in France. He 
served for a time in Britain, then in 
433 was sent by Pope Celestine I to 
Christianize Ireland, a mission in 
which he succeeded. He died at Saul, 
Downpatrick, Ireland, on March 17, 
493. 


* * . 


What was the profession of Robert Lin- 
coln, only son of President Lincoln to live 
to maturity, and when did he die? 


@ Robert Todd Lincoln was Secre- 


ee 
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tary of War under two Presidents, 
served as Ambassador to Great Britain, 
and later as president of the Pullman 
Car Co. He died at Washington July 
26, 1926, survived by his wife and two 
daughters. 
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FALSE TEETH 


Do~false teeth drop, slip or wabble 
when you talk, eat, laugh or sneeze? 
Don’t be annoyed and embarrassed by 
such handicaps. FASTEETH, an alka- 
line (non-acid) powder to sprinkle on 
your plates, keeps false teeth more firmly 
set. Gives confident feeling of security 
and added comfort. No gummy, gooey, 
pasty taste or feeling. Get FASTEETH 
today at any drug store. 


PATHFINDER BINDER 














Preserve Your 1941 
Copies of PATHFINDER 
in This Quality Buckram Binder 


Here is the binder for which our readers 
have been waiting. The new binder illus- 
trated above was made especially for PATH- 


FINDER by one of the largest manufacturers 
in America. It is light-weight yet durable— 
made of the best quality green buckram bind- 
ing. It is roomy, flat-opening—easily accom- 
modates 52 complete issue. No cutting. no 
trimming, no holes to punch—just slip each 
copy into place, easily and quickly, and its 
there to stay. It is valuable for the orderly 
arranging and preserving of your copies of 
PATHFINDER for future reference and insur- 
ing against lost, mislaid or borrowed copies. 


its An ideal Gift, Too 


This handy binder will enable you to refer 
instantly to all back issues and thus keep 
your ‘‘world reference library,”’ which PATH- 
FINDER really is, at your instant service. The 
price—which represents cost to us in quan- 
tities—is $1.25 for one binder: $2.25 for 
two; $3.00 for three, postpaid. Mail your 


order today to 
Washington, D. C, 
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PRESENTING 


John David Biggers 


HERE is a saying around industry 

that the best production men 
began in overalls. John David Biggers, 
who heads production for the OPM— 
easily the biggest production job in 
the world today—began in overalls. 
But he didn’t don them. He manufac- 
tured them. It was his first job after 
graduating from the University of 
Michigan in 1909 at the age of 20. 

That job paid $50 a month, and John 
Biggers took it because he liked the 
men he worked with. His present job 
with the Office of Production Manage- 
ment pays only $1 a year, and he took 
it for the same reason. It is a precept 
with him that “the men with whom 
one is associated are more vital than 
the line of business, or size of the 
company, or any other factor.” Such 
a tribute does not admit of compara- 
tive evaluation, but it does provide op- 
portunity to point out that Boss Big- 
gers’s business right now is Uncle 
Sam’s, and its size, measured in de- 
fense dollars, will-exceed 42 billions. 

When General Motors’ William S. 
Knudsep was Production Commis- 
sioner of the seven-member National 
Defense Advisory Commission (still 
functioning), Biggers, was drafted as 
his assistant. In effect, the appoint- 
ment dealt a shattering blow to the old 
axiom that people in glass houses 
should not throw stones. For John 
Biggers, as president of Libbey-Owens- 
Ford, makers of plate, safety, and 
structural glass, had been invited to 
take an active hand in the manufac- 
ture of armaments, which are, to say 
the least, death on glass houses. That 
was in June, 1940. 

In January of this year, following 
President Roosevelt’s creation of the 
four-man OPM—most potent combina- 
tion of letters in the entire New Deal 
alphabet—Biggers became Director of 
Production, (In the nature of a Ripley 
“Believe-It-Or-Not,” we might add 
that there are three P’s in OPM. The 
other two are Purchasing, headed by 
Sears Roebuck’s Donald Nelson, and 
Priorities, directed by Edward R. Stet- 
tinius, Jr.) His superiors are Direc- 
tor General Knudsen and Associate Di- 
rector General Sidney Hillman, of or- 
ganized labor. (The other two mem- 
bers of OPM’s board are Stimson and 
Knox, Secretaries of War and Navy). 

The needs of the Army and Navy in 
America’s gigantic rearmament range 
from pins and needles to tanks and big 
guns, and in figures that are astrono- 
mical, It is Director Biggers’s job to 
assist in mobilizing the industries of 
the nation in the production of all this 
war material. Army and Navy draw 
up the specifications and place the 
order, OPM’s Biggers sees it through. 
That “follow through” is a long one, 
starting with the chemicals and raw 
materials and ending with completed 
cantonments and launched ships. To 
help in allocating responsibilty in this 











International 


Biggers Warned of 100 Precious Days 


tremendous undertaking, Director Big- 
gers has organized three main branches 
within his Production Division. One 
attends chiefly to materials; another 
to aircraft, ordnance and tools, and a 
third to ships, construction and sup- 
plies. 

Testifying last week before the 
House Military Affairs Committee, Big- 
gers eloquently declared that American 
industry is “about 100 days from real 
production management” of defense 
supplies and that “every industrial 
manager, every worker, every citizen 
should realize that the safety of the 
nation and the future of all things that 
are so precious to Americans may de- 
pend on what we all do in the next 
100. days.” 

If there is any single secret to the 
executive success John Biggers has 
had in this and other tough tasks un- 
dertaken for the Government and in 
private industry, it is summed up in 
the words “voluntary cooperation.” 
There is no bossing. He said recently: 
“As a manufacturer, temporarily call- 
ed to Washington, I believe the best 
results will come from this method of 
voluntary cooperation. In a democ- 
racy the use of compulsion can come 
only after voluntary effort has been 
given a full and fair chance. I believe 
that free people working together 
with determination to preserve their 
freedom require a minimum of com- 
pulsion.” 

It was on the basis of voluntary co- 
operation that Biggers conducted the 
Unemployment Census, for which un- 
dertaking he was drafted by the Pres- 
ident in 1937. There again he served 
without compensation, completed the 
gigantic task with exceptional dis- 
patch, and resigned in October of 1938 
—after turning back half of the ap- 
propriation he received for the job. 

The major portion of his executive 
life he has spent in the glass business. 
There were four years, from 1926 to 
1930, when he engaged in the automo- 
tive industry, both in this country and 
England. He spent one year in London 
as managing director of Dodge Broth- 
ers, Britain, Ltd. ° 

Mr. Biggers is a member of the Busi- 
ness Advisory Council of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce, His fraternity is 





PATHFINDER 


Sigma Alpha Epsilon. In his home 
town of Toledo, Ohio, he is a truste; 
of the Museum of Art, the Y. M. C .A., 
the Boys Club, and the Communit, 
Chest. He belongs to the First Congre 
gational Church, In 1912 he was mar- 
ried to Mary Isobel Kelsey, and the, 
have three children, Reeve Kelsey, 
Mary Sherret and Jane Lowry Biggers. 





MOVIE WORLD 


You'll Be Seeing 


Cheers For Miss Bishop (United 
Artists)—This is one of those pictures 
to be seen when you want to escape 
for an hour or so the ever-present 
harsh and cruel world. When the time 
arrives to depart from that land of 
make-believe, you will face the world 
of reality with a new outlook, new 
faith in humanity; you will be emo- 
tionally and spiritually rejuvenated. 
The title role of the picture is played 
with understanding and sympathy by 
Martha Scott, the rising young star of 
“Our Town” fame. She is most ably 
supported by William Gargan as Sam 
Peters, life-long admirer of Ella 
Bishop. This screen adaptation of 
Bess Streeter Aldrich’s novel, Miss 
Bishop, is predominated by the laven- 
der and old lace theme, the story ram- 
bling through approximately 60 years 
in the life of Ella Bishop, Midwestern 
school teacher. Poignantly, sometimes 
nostalgically, it tells of her youthful 
eagerness to give of herself to her stu- 
dents; of young love sacrificed to duty. 
With a broken heart, but an undaunt- 
ed spirit, the heroine buries herself 
more deeply in her work; renounces a 
second and more mature love for the 
sake of conscience and convention, and 
finally retires with the knowledge that 
her former pupils have attained posi- 
tions of distinction in life. 


. a . 


So Ends Our Night (United Artists) 
—‘So Ends Our Night” is the poignant 
story of the lives and the wanderings 
of Austrian and German war refugees 
throughout the countries of Europe. 





Although it is more documentary than 





Miss Sullivan: A Brilliant Chemist 
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dramatic in portraying the trials of 
these men without a country, “So Ends 
Our Night” has several fine actors in 
the cast, including Frederic March, 
who is cast as the defiant idealist; 
Margaret Sullivan, the brilliant young 
Jewish chemist; and Glenn Ford, a 
very promising newcomer, who plays 
the role of the youth. Ford’s per- 
formance is one of the few bright 
spots in this film tragedy taken from 
Erie h Maria Remarque’s novel, “Flot- 
sam.” 

Buck Privates (Universal)—Abbott 
and Costello gags, sandwiched be- 
tween a lot of Andrews sisters boogie- 
woogie, with a lot of slapstick sprin- 
kled on top—this is the latest comedy 
dish Universal has offered the Amer- 
ican movie fan in “Buck Privates.” 
Abbott and Costello are buck privates 
in the Army, and when they take time 
out for work, the Andrews sisters 
come in for such numbers as “Boogie 
Woogie Bugle Boys,” and “You're a 
Lucky Fellow, Mr. Smith.” Pure non- 
sense, “Buck Privates” is good enter- 
tainment, 


Sea Wolf (Warner Bros.)—The most 
recent film version of Jack London’s 
novel portrays the “Wolf” Captain as 

just a bundle of psychoses.” Edward 
(:. Robinson acts the part of the tyran- 

ical captain and is ably supported by 
John Garfield, Ida Lupino, Barry Fitz- 
gerald, and Alexander Knox. Although 
given to too much psychiatry for the 
average movie-goer, “Sea Wolf” is a 
faithful version of the London novel 
and will be welcomed by all London 
fans. 








GEOGRAPHIC TABLOID 





MARYLAND 


Nickname—“Old Line”; also “Cock- 
ade.” 

Motto — Fatti Maschi Parole Fem- 
ine (Manly Deeds and Womanly 
Words). 

State Flewer—Blackeyed Susan. 

Area—12,327 sq. mi. (41st in rank). 

Population—1,821,244 (28th in rank; 
184.2 inhabitants to sq. mi.). 

Illiteraey—Whole state, 3.8 per cent. 

Wealth (Estimated)—$4,084, 7" ,000 
($2,440 per capita). 

Settled—1634, 

Entered Union—1788. 

Capital—Annapolis (Pop. 13,017). 

Largest City—Baltimore (Pop. 854,- 
144), 

Government — Legislature consists 
of a senate of 29 members and a house 
of representatives of 120 members. 
Represented in Congress by two sen- 
ators and six representatives, 

Gevernor — Herbert R. O’Connor 
(Dem.); term four years; salary $4,500. 

Products—Corn, wheat, tobacco, 
oats, hay, fruits, vegetables, livestock, 
coal, clay products, sand, talc, slate, 
lime, natural] rock, cement, fish, etc. 
-Polities—In 1940 Presidential elec- 
ton Democrats poled 385,546 votes 
and Republicans 269,544. Electoral 
vote—Democrat 8. 





READERS WRITE 


Strikes in Defense Industry 

In the March 29 edition of PATHFIND- 
ER, the editorial on strikes in defense in- 
dustries voiced my convictions to some 
extent. But I would go a step farther and 
say that to non-union people strikes look 
very unpatriotic and un-American. As the 
trouble is fast growing abroad, patience 
is wearing out. I, for one, hope and pray 
that our government will put an immedi- 
ate stop to these un-American activities. 


F, E. Elder 





Traverse City, Mich. 


Isolationists & War 

It is unfortunate that we have so many 
senators that are obstructionists or isola- 
tionists. I recall we had just enough 21 
years ago to keep the U. S. out of the 
League of Nations, thereby causing an- 
other war in Europe . . . Not one wants 
war here, but it is no use to sit here and 
say we are safe from attack by Hitler. 
That is what Poland, Denmark, Rumania, 
France, and all the other subjected coun- 
tries thought. Hitler is glad we have so 
many pacifists. It gives him courage 
to go on. 

R. B. Thomas 

Muskogee, Okla. Naa 

Some of us old timers, remembering 
how we were wangled into the First World 
War, believe we have a duty to warn 
against a repetition of our last war. So 
here I reiterate. Our Civil War was sense- 
less, the First World War, likewise, and 
now this one. Hot heads on both sides are 
the cause. When the contestants today 
finally exhaust themselves, the leaders 
will be executed or expelled, and new 
leadership will negotiate a truce. It is a 
crime this can’t happen at once. It seems 
the height of foolishness for any of us to 
desire to mix in the present war . 

Elmer Weiser 

Phoenix, Ariz. 


Why Not U. S. & U. Sans? 

A press correspondent, Tom Wallace, 
who is investigating conditions in Guate- 
mala, reports that he has something of a 
problem on his hands. If he is talking 
to the natives and mentions our own coun- 
try or its people, he must either say “Unit- 
ed States” or “a citizen of the United 
States,” and that, he says, “is such a 
mouthful.” He must avoid using the terms 
“America” or “American” because the 
word “American” (as applied to us) is 
“not popular in these latitudes because 
these people are American too.” The 
terms “Unista” and “Unistan,” abbrevia- 
tions of our official title, have been given 
publicity and favorable comment in let- 
ters to the press during the past 15 years. 
Now, when we see the importance of 
establishing more friendly relations with 
our southern American cousins, the lack 
of handy and distinctive titles is more 
apparent than ever. “Unista” and “Unis- 
tan” would be time-savers and space- 
savers for everyday use, as well as a 
means of promoting goodwill throughout 
the hemisphere. 

Orville Spaulding 
St. Louis, Mo. 


Bouquets 
Look forward each week to receiving my 
copy of PATHFINDER. It makes no dif- 
ference whether it is dolled up or not— 
the most precious things come tied up in 
small packages. The reading matter is 
short and to the point, each article better 
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than the preceding one. The frankness 
and humor of the different writers is 
great. 

Mrs. J. H. Darnall 


Texarkana, Texas 









Old Age Insurance 
Men & Women Ages 70 to 90 


Costs Only One-Cent-a-Day 


The National Protective Insurance Co., 400 Pickwick 
Bidg., Kansas City, Mo., has especially prepared a pew 
Old Age accident policy with Hospital and Genefal 
Coverage benefits to be issued exclusively to men and 
women—. 70 to 90, who are prevented on account 
of their Sieensatt age from getting insurance from 
other companies. 

This new Roy! pays maximum benefits of $2,000, 
ieareoaing be $3,000. Maximum monthly benefits of 
$160, inc nas Hospital care. Large cash sums for 
fractures, dislocations, etc. Doctor bills. Liberal 
benefits paid for any and every accident. 

The Company is the oldest and largest of its kind 
and has promotty paid Over One and Three-Quarter 
Million Dollars in cash benefits to its policyholders. 

The entire cost is $3.65 for a whole year—365 days— 
Only One-Cent-a-Day. 

Simply send name, age and address of person to be 
insured, and the name and relationship of the bene- 
Aelary—that is all you do—then the Company will send 

icy for 10 days’ FREE INSPECTION, without 
obligation. 30 days’ insurance will be added free when 
$3.65 is sent with request for policy. Offer is limited, 
so write today. 
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Here’s How To Treat 
DANDRUFF! 




















—the medicinal way—Glover’s 
Mange Medicine and massage. 
Also helps check excessive Falling 
Hair, relieve Itching Scalp. Re- 
sults will delight youl Ask your 
Barber—he KNOWS! Shampoo 
with Glover’s Medicated Soap. 


FREE Booklet— write Glover's, 
Dept. X ,460 4th Ave. New York 


GLOVERS win 


The best of reading for the whole family~man, 
woman and child—at savings up to 50%. No great- 
er bargain ever offered. You see these famous 
magazines in the best of homes. apes. ome 

any THREE in re. to PAT 

$2.00, or any TWO in addition to PATHFINDER 
for $1.60. ut an X before the TWO or THREE 
magazines you c le 


—American Boy, 1 yr. —Modern Romances, | yr. 
—American Girl, 8 mos. —Modern Screen, 1 yr. 
as Fruit Grower,—Motion Picture 


2 yr Magazine, 1 yr. 
—American Poultry Jnl. ——_ Sportsman, 
2 yrs. yrs. 
os Garette, —Open Road (Boys) 1 yr. 


a Magazine, 
=n s ed 2 yrs. ode 
tian Herald oultry 7 Tribune, 2 yrs. 


_waet Digest, 1 yr. 
—Farm Journal and 

Farmer's La 2 yrs. 
—Flower 


mos. —Sports Afield, : 
—Home a S Needlecraft, aie a 7 


ee 

—True Experiences, 1 yr. 

—True Romances, | yr. 
tag hem fc gy fn dram 

Clip this offer. Mail with 

THREE magast 


2 yr 
Household Mag, 2 yrs. 
—Hunting & Fishing, 
2 yrs. 
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FASHIONS & HOUSEHOLD 





Apple Pie 


This delicious deep dish apple pie 
calls for these ingredients: two cups 
peeled, cored and sliced apples; one- 
half cup sugar; one tablespoon lemon 
juice; one and a half tablespoons flour; 
one tablespoon water; one-half tea- 
spoon cinnamon, and one-eighth tea- 
spoon salt, . 

Combine all the other ingredients 
and pour them over the sliced apples. 
Continue to stir until each slice of 
apple is coated with the mixture. 
Place in pie shell and dot with bytter. 
Then cover with pastry and fit dough 
closely around edges, pricking dough 
to allow steam to escape. Bake in hot 
oven for 30 minutes, then in moderate 
oven for 10 minutes. Serve hot or 
cold, with or without cream, ice cream 
or sauce. 

— 


Lemon Sauces 


Many popular sauces can be made 
from a lemon juice base. Here are two 
that are very delicious at this season 





cme. - 


$271. This housedress is as simple as ABC to run 
up. You'll like the efficient kimona sleeves and but- 
ton-back. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 344 yds. 39-in. 
fabric, 2 yds. braid. 


Make These Yourself 





with green vegetables and fish. 

Lemon Butter: Add two parts melt- 
ed butter to one part lemon juice. 
Serve over cabbage, cauliflower, broc- 
coli, artichokes and Brussels sprouts. 

Tartar Sauce: Combine one cup 
mayonnaise, two tablespoons chopped 
sweet pickles or green relish, and one- 
half teaspoon onion juice or one table- 
spoon chopped chives. Thin to de- 
sired consistency with lemon juice and 
serve with fish. 


Irish Coffee Cake 


For the sweet-toothed family, here 
is a real breakfast treat. In fact, this 
coffee cake is so excellent it can be 
used for dessert at any meal. 

© Ingredients: Three cups flour, one 
cup lukewarm water, one package fast 
granular yeast, three eggs, one cup 
granulated sugar, one-half cup butter, 
one-half cup citron, one-half cup seed- 
ed raisins, one tablespoon grated 
lemon rind, one teaspoon salt and one- 
eighth teaspoon mace. 





2879. You don’t have to join the Navy to wear this 
sailor dress. It has the new softer look. Sizes 12 
to 42. Size 36, 34g yds. 39-in. fabric, 42 yd. contrast- 
ing, 2 yds. braid. Emblem No. 11207 must be ordered 
separately, 


3449. Your button-front shirtwaist dress goes every- 
where in style. This one is particularly becoming to 
larger sizes. Sizes 16 to 50. Size 36, 334 yds. 39-in. 
fabric, 44 yd. contrasting. 


2746. A jacket dress is both smart and useful. This 
pattern features slenderizing lines and a new longer 
length jacket. Sizes 14 to 48. Size 36, 344 yds. 39-in. 
fabric for dress; 1%4 yds. for jacket. 


2894. Front fullness in the skirt, and buttons all 
around make this jumper pleasingly different—and 
very easy to wash and iron besides. Sizes 10 to 20. 
- 16, 14g yds. 39-in. fabric for blouse; 2%4 yds. for 
umper, 


PATHFINDER 


@ Directions: Pour granular yeast 
into lukewarm water and let stand five 
minutes. Cream the sugar and butter 
and mix yeast water with half of the 
flour (mace is sifted with flour) and at 
least half of the sugar and butter. Al- 
low this first mixture to rise unti! 
about double in size or bulk. Then 
add the other ingredients—citron, bal- 
ance sugar and butter, dusted raisins, 
salt and grated lemon rind—and mix 
in the rest of the flour. Put mixture 
in cake pan, brush top with egg yolk 
and milk (slightly beaten) and bake in 
moderate oven—one hour for one 
large cake, 45 minutes for two smal] 
ones. 


Week's Hints 


@ Offensive odors commg from 
sinks and drains can be eliminated by 
pouring in a strong solution of borax 
and hot water. 





q Hard-boiled eggs can be cut neat- 
er if the knife is first moistened in 
water. 


@ Covering uncooked meats placed 
in the refrigerator favors bacterial 
growth. 


@ Add a little sweet cream to your 
cake icing and it will not get too hard. 
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2710. Crisp ruffles frost this charming apron that’s 
as inexpensive as it is attractive. It requires but ® 
yard of fabric. Sizes Small, Medium and Large. Re- 
quires 1 yd. 39-in. fabric, 442 yds. braid, in any 512° 









3338. Your little girl can wear this ‘‘self-help’’ coat- 
dress by itself or she can slip it on over her bathing 
suit, on her way to or from the beach. Sizes 2 > 
Size 4, 13g yds. 39-in. fabric, 2 yds. binding, ‘” 
dress; 44 yd. 39-in. for panties. 


Each pattern 15 cents. It's ready .. . our Sum- 
mer Fashion Book, containing a ——_ survey 
of Summer pattern styles! Over 100 designs for 
all the f are illustrated in tull Pane Send 

It’s 15 cents—only 10 cents 


ordered with a pattern. Address the PATH- 
FINDER  / Department, 121 West 19th 5t., 
7. 
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HOME IMPROVEMENTS 





Window Springs 


To stop worn and loose windows 
in old houses from rattling, many a 
home owner has resorted to the use of 
such odds and ends as a stiff piece of 
wire, the flexible steel staves of old- 
fashioned corsets and so on. Hereto- 
fore, when the sash cords of a double- 
hung wood window broke or the pul- 
ley stiles rotted away, the only way 
to keep such a window open has been 
to use a prop. Now, however, such 
window troubles can be remedied in a 
“iiffy” by the average home owner. 

All this has been made possible by 








Needle Designs 





Fashions in Handiwork 


6909 -Three lovely crocheted doilies for buffet or 

-heon set. Number contains full details. 
6911—Here’s a patch quilt that uses scraps for a 
‘orful effect. Number contains full details. 





— 


| Price of patterns 15¢ (in coins) each. 

| instructions are imeluded in each tern. Ad- 
dress NEEDLECRAFT EDITOR, ATHFINDER, 
82 Eighth Avenue, New York City, N. ¥. 


Se 








a new type of window spring on the 
market—called the “Jiffy Window 
Control Spring.” This type of spring 
enables the home owner who has a 
window with broken sash cords to re- 
store it to usefulness in two minutes 
without tools, nails or screws. Made 
of annealed hard spring bronze, this 
spring is slightly curved to exert pres- 
sure as it is installed. As shown in 
the accompanying picture, on old con- 
struction it is simply slipped into place 
between the sash and jamb to a point 
where only one inch is visible when 
the sash is raised to its full height. 

The sketch on the right shows how 
the “jiffy” spring is completely invis- 
ible on new construction, Any one 
who can drive a brad can apply these 
Springs on new windows. Four springs 
are applied to each window between 
the edge of the sash and jamb—one on 
each side of the upper and lower sash. 
They provide a constant pressure 
which holds the sash in any position 
desired, but permits easy raising and 





A New Spring Makes Window Control Easy 


lowering of the window. Because they 
are economical and can be installed so 
quickly, “Jiffy” springs are widely 
used in Army camp construction. 


Wallboard Uses 


In recent years, many new members 
have been born to the prolific family 
known as “wallboard.” And with the 
appearance of each new member there 
are many new suggestions for the use 
of such products in home building and 
home improvement. 

Anyone planning remodeling, or even 
less extensive home improvements 
this spring, would do well to look into 
the possibilities of wallboard, With 
lumber prices much higher than they 
were a year ago, home builders, re- 
modelers and redecorators will find 
this easy to handle material especially 
economical. Moreover, there are wall- 
boards for practically every need. 

Generally speaking, wallboards are 
of three types—insulation, wall or roof 
sheeting and wall and ceiling finish. 
Many varieties of these three general 
types are on the market. Some of them 








Upton Photo 


A Kitchen Finished With Wallboard 


are fireproof, and many are’ guaran- 
teed not to warp. In addition, any sort 
of paint or wallpaper may be applied 
over those types designed for wall and 
ceiling finish (a number of manufac- 
turers now market panels of tile-like 
fiber board which, when covered with 
one or two coats of enamel, have porce- 
lain-like surfaces that are not only 
easy to clean, but have the beauty of 
real tile). All these advantagés make 
wallboard a standout value. Besides, 
the home owner has a wide variety of 
decorative opportunities. 

According to Government statistics, 
there are some 30,000,000 homes in the 
United States which need to be re- 
modeled or repaired. With spring 
housecleaning time now upon them, 
home owners everywhere are discov- 
ering that many of their rooms need 
just that to make them livable. In a 
majority of cases, too, the decision is 
made to start this remodeling or re- 
decorating in the kitchen—because 
housewives naturally want new, mod- 
ern, clean and sanitary kitchens—es- 
pecially floors and walls. And the 
walls are where wallboard comes -in,. 

With an expenditure of a few cents 
a square foot for the material, plus 
the cost of an enamel undercoat and 
one coat of high-grade washable en- 
amel, old kitchen walls can be made to 
look like new. What is more, when 
treated in this way, they will last as 
long as the house—free from cracks, 
chips and stains, The accompanying 
picture shows a corner of a kitchen 
done in this modern way. 

os 
Summer Fashions for All the Family 


Our Summer Fashion Book 
is ready! Send today for your 
copy and see the latest All- 
American styles illustrated in 
full color. It contains pat- 
terns for vacationer and stay- 
at-home, stout and slim, old 
and young— patterns easy 
enough for any amateur dress- 
maker. Use the Summer Pash- 
ion Book as a helpful and up- 
to-the-minute guide to your 
Summer sewing, and save 
yourself both time and money. 








It’s just 15e—and only 10 cents when ordered 
with a pattern! Address all orders to PATH- 


FINDER Pattern ment, 18 West 19th St. 
New York City, N. ©. : 
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COMMUNICATIONS— 


(Continued from page 4) 


issued last June on all amateur radio 
communication with foreign countries, 
and their use of portable, long-disiance 
transmitters was prohibited. They 
were also forbidden to send in code. 
All ship radio operators were warned 
against superfluous conversations on 
the air. The enemy is liable to be 
listening to such careless talk, and he 
may hear something that will help 
him, With the cooperation of cable 
and telegraph companies their em- 
ployees have also been carefully ques- 
tioned and classified. Even doctors 
have been warned that their diathermy 
devices (which send electric waves), 
useful as they are, might 
be employed to send out 
signals that could affect 
the national security, 

Up to,1939, the Commis- 
sion investigated about a 
thousand cases a year of 
alleged unauthorized use 
of the radio. Since that 
time, investigations have 
tremendously increased. 
An antenna on a fisher- 
man’s shack, or on a moun- 
tain cabin, looks suspicious 
to somebody. Many young 
amateurs have got excited 
and unwittingly stepped 
across legal bounds. But 
the Commission admits 
there has been an increase 
in the number of operators 
who knowingly and wil- 
fully send out unlawful 
Signals to interfere with 
authorized radio transmis- 
sion, and sometimes even 
fake police and aviation 
calls, with serious results. 

“Why don’t you keep 
propaganda off the air?” “Why not ban 
all broadcasts from Germany?” Such 
questions are constantly hurled at the 
Communications Commission, Among 
the suggestions received were such 
drastic measures as the banning of all 
war news, the banning of anti-admin- 
istration broadcasts, and the prohibi- 
tion of all broadcasting until the re- 
turn of peace. 

To all these would-be helpers the 
Commission replies that the Communi- 
cations Act of 1934 specifically forbids 
it to exercise the power of censorship, 
or to interfere with free speech, It has 


the mandate to see that radio serves 
the public interest, convenience and 
necessity, and it has enlisted the aid 
of the broadcasters in attaining these 
objects. The National Association of 
Broadcasters has adopted a code of 
ethics which serves as a sort of cen- 
sorship at the source. The law for- 
bids the broadcasting of information 
about lotteries and such schemes, the 
use of obscene or indecent language on 
the air, or the transmission of false 
distress signals and the like. The Com- 
mission’s enforcement power lies in its 
function of annually relicensing, or 
revoking the license, of all broadcast- 
ing stations. . 

A further power over broadcasting 
is lodged with the President in times 





One of the FCC’s Monitoring Stations Policing the Air Waves 


of emergency. If the national defense 
requires it, he may coordinate and 
utilize important systems of communi- 
cation, accord certain communication 
priorities, or temporarily suspend the 
existing rules and regulations, For in- 
stance, a seaboard transmission might 
serve as a beacon to an enemy in event 
of air raids. It is well known that 
German radio stations are silenced 
when British fliers are over that coun- 
try. 

But the Communications Commis- 
sion has taken the position that broad- 
casting in this counrty should con- 
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tinue as usual during any emergency, 
with the possible exceptions noted 
It has seen European broadcasting 
during the war degenerate to a sys- 
tem of propaganda; amateurs su) 
pressed, and research and progress 
tarded for years. 


In this connection it should be men- 
tioned that under Executive Orde: 
there was set up last September the 
Defense Communications Board unde; 
the chairmanship of Commissione 
Fly. This is a planning board charg 
with mapping out a program for co 
munications under wartime conditix 
to be used when, and if, needed. ‘1 
plan will not be made public, but it 
expected to interfere very little w 
normal broadcasting, even if the co 
try goes to war. 

It is easy to see why tf 
many useful radio servi 
should not be interrupt 
or interfered with. Th 
are more than 6,000 po! 
radio systems engaged 
the protection of life a 
property, The use of rad 
greatly increases the sa 
ty of operation of commer 
cial airplanes. In t 
United States Forest Se: 
ice hundreds of fire look- 
out towers have bee 
equipped with radio, while 
men and vehicles ha 
portable and mobile equip- 
ment, so that quick a 
reliable information « 
be communicated betw: 
station and men when 
fire is detected. Even a 
teur broadcasters ha\ 
proved extremely valua 
in critical situations, ‘| 
ies and towns with tl! 
electrical systems put 
of commission by fire 
flood have found the battery seis 
amateurs their only means of « 
munication with the outside world 


Another useful servant on -the ethe 
waves is the facsimile broadcast sta- 
tion. Its function is to transmit stil! 
pictures by means of radio for pub! 
use. It is already a common experien 
to see the photograph of an event i 
Europe or some other distant p! 
the day of the happening, In this serv- 
ice, as in many others, the telegrap 
and the telephone collaborate. - To 
the picture from the facsimile broad 
casting station, a special recording ! 
chine must be used in conjun 
with the radio receiver. 

And this brings up the subject 
television, which transmits movinz 
pictures. This is an interesting 
development in radio, but though 
Army has been reported as exp 
menting with it, its military or 
fense value, in its present for: 
generally considered negligible. 

In television the sounds and 
scenes are recorded and transmi 
together—but not far. They can 
pass through or around barriers. 
special receiving set unscrambles t! 
and presents them in the form of ! 
ing pictures, even with color, But t!1s 
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irt is still in the experimental stage. 
Very few stations exist. To encourage 
‘t. and to prevent the emergency from 
stopping progress, the Commission 
has assigned television channels from 
vast to coast and licensed more than 
»5 companies, which have budgeted 
about $8,000,000 for development work. 

Last, but far from least, the radio, 
reaching more people and covering 
more ground than any other form of 

mmunication, can be, in critical 

ies, a powerful instrument in pre- 
serving and strengthening the morale 
of the nation. Our leaders, our preach- 
ers, even our singers, can reach us, 
keep us informed, keep us united and 
bolster our spirits. A free radio may 
be said to be the symbol of democracy 
and freedom. Said Chairman Fly at 
San Francisco last August: 

“These are troublesome days for all 
of us, But radio is not and must not 
be imperiled. Wars may come and na- 
tions may go. The years, like great 
black oxen, will thunder down the 
trail of unending time. But as the great 
bulwark of our democratic institu- 
tions, radio must stand—tHl] kingdom 
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CONTEST— 


(Continued from page 13) 


John Saffell, North Lawrence, Ohio; Mrs. Mary 
1, Indianapolis, Ind.; George Scott, Nashville, 
enn.; Marie Senseney, Union Bridge, Md.; Arthur 
erman, New York, N. ¥.; Charles H. Skinner, 
Milwaukee, Wisc.; Mrs. Charles H. Skinner, Milwau- 
cee, Wisc.; Frank Skinner, West LaFayette, Ind.; 
Slattery, Minneapolis, Minn.; C. R. Smith, Mont- 

. 


ery, Ala. 

Edith A. Smith, Mitchell, S. Dak.; L. Wendell 
Snook, Burr Oak, Mich.; A. J. Softchalk, Youngs- 
1, Ohio; Mrs. T. A. Sorrells, Montgomery, Ala.; 
Myrtle Springer, Uniontown, Pa.; Dr. Charles 
rinkle, Weaverville, N. C.; Mrs* Alton B. Stafford, 
rch Point, La.; Boyce A. Stafford, Lafayette, La.; 
R. L. Stanchfield, Paola, Kans.; Viola B. Stargel, 
Spring, .; Marie E. Stevenson, Seattle, 
Wash.; Ben H. Stone, Jr., Amarillo, Tex.; Charles E. 
Stone, Moulton, Mont.; Emma Stonge, Detroit, Mich.; 
Filen Surdo, Norwood, Ohio; Mrs. Joseph Surdo, Nor- 
d, Ohio; Grace Melville Sweet, Fairhaven, Mass.; 
lary Lee Talbot, Chicago, Ill.; Harley Taylor, Mani- 
Springs, Colo.; John C. Todd, Youngstown, Ohio; 
r Trunk, Payette City, Pa.; Edward Tuggle, 
esboro, Ark.; John G. Tuset, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
b Venger, Beaver Falls, Pa.; Albert Von Allmen, 
sville, Ky.; Roy H. alch, Waterbury, Conn.; 
(rs. William Wallace, Lake City, Minn.; Brida Walsh, 
‘okomo, Ind.; Marian Walters, Brooklyn, N. ¥.; Flos- 
Ward, Batesville, Ind.; C. A. Warner, Columbus, 
: Ben H. Wells, Charlottesville, Va.; Simon L. 
te, Blacksville, W. Va.; Mrs. D. Wischmeier, Bur- 
d, Nebr.; Mrs. Laura L. Woods, Whittier, Cal.; 
Elizabeth Yourdon, Little Falls, N. ¥.; John L. 
1, Cincinnati, Ohio; Herman G. Zwintscher, 

t Wayne, Ind. 


. . . The Judges’ Authorities 
One of the main purposes of PATH- 
FINDER in~conducting the “KNOW 
\MERICA” contest was to increase in 
minds of its readers knowledge of 






















Answers in Booklet Form! 


| 

| ATHFINDER has prepared a 
booklet with all questions and 
uggested answers in the “KNOW 

| AMERICA” contest. 
Each question is accompanied by 
| the best or most appropriate an- 
wer as selected by the Board of 
judges. Full explanations are given 
| as to why the answer to each ques- 
| tion was selected, together with ref- 
| erences to authorities and citations. 
This booklet is ideal for use in 
schools, study-clubs, book review 
classes, Americanization groups, etc. 
Sent postpaid for 25 cents in coin. 
Address: “Know America” -Dept., 
Pathfinder, Washington, D. C. 


New Pathfinder Contest 


O POPULAR was PATHFIND- 

ER’S question-answer “KNOW 
AMERICA” contest that demands 
for another are most insistent. 

In order to meet the gracious re- 
quirements of its readers this maga- 
zine will open a new mental test in 
its issue of May 3. This contest, 
like its predecessor, will have as its 
subject-matter the history, Consti- 
tution and civil government of the 
United States. 

This is not all. 


In keeping with 
PATHFINDER’S national campaign 
of Americanism among our people, 
a great drive for a million addition- 


al subscribers will also begin on 
May 3. This contest will be the 
largest of its kind ever conducted 
by a weekly in the United States. 
Hundreds of cash prizes will be 
awarded to winners who obtain 
subscriptions. 


America, its history, its Constitution 
and its civil government. Contestants 
in a great mental test such as this nat- 
urally wish to know wherein they 
failed properly to answer some of the 
questions. In this desire and in PATH- 
FINDER’S elucidation of some of the 
more difficult questions comes the edu- 
cational feature of this enterprise. 


Following are a series of explana- 
tory notes and citations of authorities 
for the judges’ decisions on several of 
the harder questions: 

Question No. 4: “Which Was the 
Largest American City When the Con- 
stitution was adopted?” Ans.: “New 
York.” Many contestants here set 
down “Philadelphia,” and, indeed, 
there are some historians who state 
this. However, authoritative sources 
point to New York. Says the Encyclo- 
pedia Americana, Vol. 21, P. 727: 
“Down to 1820 the city and county of 
Philadelphia was greater in popula- 
tion than New York, though the popu- 
lation of the city proper was smaller. 
The 1930 census, in a retrospective 
chart, gives New York in 1790 49,401, 
and Philadelphia 28,522. 

Question No. 20: “Which One of the 
Following Statements Is Incorrect?” 
Ans.: “Under President Polk, the ter- 
ritory west of the Rockies cost us 
$15,000,000.00.” For the territory we 
also assumed $3,500,000.00 owed by the 
Mexican government to Americans. 

Question No. 27: “Name One Thing 
a State Can Do Without Violating the 
Federal Constitution.” Ans.: “Estab- 
lish a state religion.” 

The First Amendment to the Consti- 
tution, and the next nine, all of which 
constitute the Bill of Rights, are bind- 
ing upon the Federal Government, but 
not upon the states. Although all 
states now have clauses providing for 
religious freedom, a state would not 
violate the Federal Constitution by 
setting up a state church. Ref. “The 
Constitution of the United States,” 
by Thomas James Norton, P. 198. 

Question No. 34 and all suggested an- 
swers were rejected by the. judges on 
the ground that none of the answers 
was sufficiently responsive and cor- 
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rect to warrant being selected. This 
worked no hardship on any contestant, 
as the question was entirely ignored 
in computation for winners. 

Question No. 35: “Name One Phrase 
Which Appears Twice In the Consti- 
tution.” Ans.: “Due process of law.” 
Many contestants selected the answer 
“Promote the general welfare.” This 
appears only once, in the Preamble, 
In Art. I, Sec. 8, Par. 1 appears the 
phrase, “provide for . . . the general 
welfare,” which is not identical. 

Question No. 36: “What Was Mainly 
Responsible for the United States Be- 
coming an Imperialist Nation?” Ans.: 
“Need of new markets for our rapidly 
accumulating products.” In his work, 
“American History and Civics,” P. 125, 
Professor Lucian Lamm says: “The 
principal factors responsible for the 
widening of our interests that drew us 
into world politics and made us an im- 
perialist nation were: (1) the desire 
for new markets, prompted by the 
growth of our manufactures; (2) the 
search for new opportunities to invest 
surplus capital; (3) the activities of 
missionaries; (4) an increase in our 
navy; (5) persistence of the theory 
that it was our “manifest destiny” to 
expand, and (6) competition with the 
expansionist enterprises of European 
countries.” 

Question No. 44: “Name One Amer- 
ican Colony Which Operated Under 
Charter Rule.” Ans.: “Rhode Island.” 
Many contestants here set down Mary- 
land, Pennsylvania and Delaware. 
These were proprietary colonies in 
which the charter was granted by the 
Crown to proprietors. The charter of 
the State of Rhode Island was grantec 
to the people. See “United States In- 
dex,” Townsend, P. 179. 

Question No. 45: “Upon What is the 
Right of An Accused Person To Be 
Confronted By His Accusers Ultimate- 
ly Based?” Ans.: “The Law of Im- 
perial Rome.” This protection of St. 
Paul threads its way through the Eng- 
lish law, and is not original in our 
Constitution, as many contestants set 
down. In his book, “The Constitution 
of the United States,’ Professor Nor- 
ton says on Page 219: “The rule of the 
law of Imperial Rome regarding formal 
accusations and the confrontation by 
witnesses is illustrated in the case of 
St. Paul. Festus, the Roman procura- 
tor of Judea, answered Paul’s accusers 
(Acts XXV, 16) at Jerusalem: “It is not 
the manner of the Romans to deliver 
any man to die before that he whieh 
is accused have the accusers face to 
face, and have licence to answer for 
himself concerning the crime laid 
aaginst him.” Professor Norton also 
points out that this law was introduced 
into England in the reign of Edward 
VIL. 

Question No. 49: “What Is The Main 
Difference Between a Compulsory and 
an Optional Referendum?” Ans.: “It is 
compulsory when the legislature, of its 
own accord, submits a question for 
popular approval; it is optional when 
the people compel the legislature to 
submit a question.” See “State and 
Municipal Government in the United 
States,” Everett Kimball, P. 107-108. 
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Brain Teaser 


A and B start in businesses at the 
same time with equal capital. They 
take invoices at the end of the first 
month and A finds he has increased 
his capital 25 per cent, but B finds he 
has lost $300 and now has only three- 
fifths as much capital as A. If A con- 
tinues to make 25 per cent of his 
original capital each month and B con- 
tinues to lose $300 each month, and A 
sells out when B goes broke, how 
much does A make and how much does 
B lose? Answer next week. 


Answer to Last Week’s—The pig 
buyers were matched as follows: Amos 
and Marie, Jones and Gretchen, and 
Hiram and Sarah. 





Kite Flying Don'ts 

This is the season of the year when 
boys and girls get that urge to fly kites. 
Kitemaking and kite flying is real 
sport, and fun. But it is also danger- 
ous, especially in the vicinity of power 
lines and highways. 

Because many deaths and injuries 
among youngsters have resulted from 
kite flying, the National Safety Coun- 
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Songbook Starts the Fun Going 


# good old cowboy songfest to make everyone 
friendly! United around the songbook, bashful guests 
are soon roaring ‘““‘RIDIN’ DOWN THAT OLD TEXAS 

IL”’ with great relish. 

And who doesn’t adore ‘“‘MISSOURI JOE,” the 

traditional tough guy? 


‘He could get aboard a fast express 
And holler ‘Hold ’em high! 

Don’t any man take down his hands 
Unless he wants to diel’ ”’ 


Tf you know any better way of having fun, we have 
to be shown! Our 24-page songbook has your favor- 
ite cowboy songs, all 19 of them, including “Git 
Along Little Doggies,”” ‘‘Red River Valley,” “‘Home 
on the Range,”’ “‘Good-Bye Old Paint.’’ 


Send 15¢ in coins for your copy of “ ular 
Cowboy Songs’”’ to PATHFINDER HOME SERV- 
ICE, 635 Sixth Ave., New York City, N. ¥. 


she following booklets are also available at 15¢ 
each: 


a | 180—‘‘What You Should Know About Nurs- 
“WP"’—‘‘Woodcraft Patterns.”’ 





PASTIME and SMILES 





cil has compiled these safety sugges- 
tions for followers of this pastime: 

e Fly your kite in a level, open 
space, free from ditches, stones, trees 
and power wires. 

@ Don’t fly a kite in a street or high- 
Way and never run across a road to 
get a kite up. 

@ Never use wire for a kite string. 
Use a cord that isn’t tinseled or wet, 
as wire or wet cord will conduct elec- 
tricity. 

e If the kite breaks loose and falls 
in electric wires, let it stay there. To 
climb after it or to dislodge it with a 
pole or weighted wire or string may 
cause a severe electric shock. 

@ Remember that it is better to lose 
a kite than to lose your life. 


R$ 


Anagrams 

Here are this week’s anagrams, Re- 
arrange the letters in the given words, 
plus the additional letters, to form 
other words: 


1. FOOL plus A gives ......... 
2. CENT plus H givés ......... 
3. REAL plus T gives ......... 
4. ROWED plus R gives ......... 


Answer to last week’s—1. SALUT- 
ERS. 2. AROUSED. 3. BATHERS. 4. 
STINGS. ‘ 

a oro 


Smiles 

Teacher—What are you crying for, 
Jackie? 

Jackie—You told me to stand in 
the corner for the present—and you 
haven’t given me the present. 


Mrs. Askit—What made the Hojacks 
separate? 

Mrs. Tellit—Nobody knows. 

Mrs. Askit—How terrible. 





BY ANY OTHER NAME? 





R. UABOZO repairs all kinds of 
objects of art, porcelain, glass, silver- 
ware and electric lamps at New York. 

TERRIBLE Construction Co. is the 
name of a building firm in Plain- 
field, N. J. 

Mrs. P. C. HURT lives at BALLS- 
VILLE, Va. ¢ 

GREEN, CHRISTIANS, WENDT, 
HOLM, DAMMANN and NIGHTEN- 
GALE are family names of people liv- 
ing in and around Little Rock, Ia. 

BULL Brothers own a large herd of 
cows and operate a dairy in Aber- 
deen, S. Dak, 

Jimmie TRIMMER is a barber at 
Lander, Wyo. 

A. GOLDFISH is a carpenter and 
cabinet maker in the Bronx, N. Y., 

Add marriages: Wanda FEED to 
J. G. CORN at Reno, Nev. 














Shelter Barber—Haven’t I shaved you 
before, sir? 

British Veteran—No, you are mistaken. 
I got that scar at Dunkerque. 


Dinocan—But doesn’t my devotion 
arouse in you some sort of feeling 
for me? 

Sally—Yes—the kind of feeling that 
prompts a person to take a tonic in 
the spring. 


Ben — Darling, does your fathe: 
know I write songs? 

Gladys—Not yet, dear. I’ve told him 
about your drinking and your gam- 
bling and your debts, but I couldn't 
tell him everything at once. 


Speaking of strikes, a wedding was 
to come off in the soft coal regions 
the other day, but just as the minister 
was asking the bride-to-be if she 
would take the man, she took a good 
look at him and then said: “No, I won't 
I never saw him before with his face 
washed. He looks like a stranger and 
I know I couldn’t love him.” 








Fingerprinting 





Fingerprinting has now become so common among 
Government workers, alien registrants, draftees, police 
courts, etc., that many persons are curious to know 
how it is done and what all the shouting is about 
Boys and girls, especially, and particularly those who 
follow some of the “‘G-men’’ stories on the radio and 
comics have given the idea for this complete and in 
genious fingerprinting set. Not only can it be prac- 
tical and useful, but it is highly entertaining and |: 
structive, and can be really very amusing. So here 
you have available a practise set that contains eve 
thing needed to do a thorough fingerprinting job: 
Can of special fingerprint ink; 2. A neat little roller 
for spreading the ink on a sheet so that one’s finse’ 
prints may taken quickly and easily; 3. A family 
supply of FINGERPRINT RECORD sheets, printed uP 
with spaces for name, age, taker of prints, and seP- 
arate spaces for each of the fingers of both hands 
4. Smooth impression sheet on special white paper 
5. Complete instruction booklet which tells how ‘? 
take fingerprints and how to read character throug 
fingerprints, an instructive, little brochure filled wi'® 


an envelope and comes to you, ready to use and to ex- 
periment with. Here is a real Junior G-man outfit 
good enough for grown-ups as well as youngsters. 


Send 25c in stamps or coins direct to PATH- 
FINDER SERVICE, 307 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, Ml. 
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RHYME & REASON 


HERE is no greater sign of a general 
T decay of virtue in a nation, than a 
want of zeal in its inhabitants for the 


good of their country. 
—ADDISON 
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As “gnkindness has no remedy at law,” 
et its avoidance be with you a point of 


nonor. 
—HOSEA BALLOU 


. 7 


When the mind is in a state of uncer- 
tainty, the smallest impulse directs it to 
either side. 

—TERENCE 

Faith, mighty faith the promise sees 

And rests on that alone; 

Laughs at impossibilities, 

And says it shall be done. 
—CHARLES WESLEY 

Knowledge is, indeed, that which, next 

to virtue, truly and essentially raises one 


man above another. 
—ADDISON 
* . * 
There never was a good war or a bad 
eace,. 


—BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


. aa * 


Words are, of course, the most power- 
ful drug used by mankind. 
—KIPLING 
Henceforth the Majesty of God revere; 
Fear Him and you have nothing else to fear. 
—FORDYCE 
The tree of liberty must be refreshed 
from time to time with the blood of 
patriots and tyrants. . 
—THOMAS JEFFERSON 


There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will. 
—SHAKESPEARE 
Ignorance is the aa of the mind, but 
a night without moon or star. 
—CONFUCIUS 
Necessity reforms the poor, and satiety 


reforms the rich. 
—TACITUS 


a. * a 


When earth as if on evil dreams 
Looks back upon her wars, 

And the white light of Christ outstreams 
From the red disc of Mars, 

His fame, who led the stormy van 
Of battle, well may cease; 

But never that which crowns the man 
Whose victory was peace. 
—JOHN GREENLEAF WHITTIER 


. * . 


The courteous learns his courtesy from 
the discourteous. 
—TURKISH PROVERB 


- * + 


The habit of saving is itself an educa- 
tion; it fosters every virtue, teaches self- 
denial, cultivates the sense of order, trains 
to forethought, and so broadens the mind. 

—T. T. MUNGER 


* . * 


A small degree of wit, accompanied by 
g00d sense, is less tiresome in the long 
run than a great deal of wit without it. 

—LA ROCHEFOUCAULD 


It is often said that second thoughts 





are best. So they are in matters of judg- 
ment, but not in matters of conscience. 
In matters of duty, first thoughts are com- 
monly best. They have more in them of 
the voice of God. 

—CARDINAL NEWMAN 


+ . . 


War will never yield but to the prin- 
ciples of universal justice and love, and 
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these have no sure root but in the religion 
of Jesus Christ. 


—WM. ELLERY CHANNING 


Laugh and the world laughs with you, 
Weep and you weep alone; 

For the sad old earth must borrow its mirth, 
But has trouble enough of its own. 


—ELLA WHEELER WILCOX 
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ALBUMS 


EASY-MOUNT PHOTO ALBUM. Pictures mounted 
under transparency, like glass. Prints lie flat, stay 
put, are preserved clean and clear without paste or 
pasters. © measuring of margins, no fuss. Square 
guide lines eliminate all measuring. Just slide pic- 
tures into , transparent envelope. Slight coating of 
gum holds ’em in place—ready to display to the world. 
Neatly bound in spiral binder, hard leatherette covers. 
Sixteen 9 x 1l-in. pages, holds from 16 to 800 prints, 
depending on size. der now, only $1.69 each post- 
aid. Satisfaction guaranteed. Publishers Book Serv- 
ice, 2414 Douglas Street, N. E., Washington, D. C. 


AGENTS WANTED 


WANTED—AMBITIOUS HUSTLERS. Sell Rawleigh 

Products. Needed every home. Easily sold. Pleas- 
ant Work. Should make good earnings at start and 
increase rapidly. We teach you how. Rawleigh’s, 
Dept. D- 50- PAT, Freeport, Til. 


GENUINE SPRING FURS—$6.25. Beautiful Cata- 
logue Free! HMJ FUR, 150-F West 28th, New York. 


BABY CHICKS _ 


PRICES SLASHED FOR IMMEDIATE DELIVERY. 

Barred, Buff, White Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes $6.25- 
100; Pullets $7.95; Cockerels $6.45. English White, 
Brown Leghorns 36. 25; Pullets $11.95; Cockerels $2.50. 
Free Catalogue. Davis Poultry Farm, Route 8, Ram- 
sey, Indiana. 











BOOKS 


Ways TO SUCCESSFUL MATRIMONY For Women. 
An ethical book approved by society leaders, church 
people and educators. Especially suited to i 
women approaching marriage age or contemplating 
matrimony. Points way for successful marri 
Money-back guarantee. Send $1. Cumberland 

o., Oneida, Tenn. 


BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 


DO YOU WANT A NEW BUSINESS of your own with 
all the ‘trade you can attend to? Then Become a 

Foot Correctionist and in a few weeks earn big in- 

come in service fees—not medical or poe a pen oe f 

terms for home training, no further capital need 

Address, Spencer Sys- 
Boston, Mass. 

DENTAL I PLATES 


FALSE TEETH made from your per: impression. 

Low as $7.95 per plate. 60-Day trial offer. Work- 
manship and materia] guaranteed or purchase price 
refunded. Write today for Free ticulars, im- 
pression material and illustrated ca . Brighton- 
Thomas Dental Laboratory, Dept. 564, 
sted St., Chicago. 


FALSE TEETH—Our order by mail method insures 
money back if not satisfied. 90 days Lg t- ~ 

Low as $6.50. Pree impression material 

tive circular. Write Ward Dental Lab., 936 West 63rd, 

pent. 42-D, Chicago. Our motto Service and Satis- 
action. 








no goods to buy, no agency. 
tem 575, Back Ba 











CORRESPONDENCE Courses and Educational 1 Books, 
slightly used. Sold. Rented. Exchanged. 
jects. Satisfaction guaranteed. Cash paid ., ‘heed 
courses. Complete details and bargain Catalog Pree. 
ee Nelson Company, 500 Sherman, Dept. D-234, 
FEMALE HELP WANTED 


TURN SPARE HOURS INTO PROFIT. Be local 
demonstrator Fashion Frocks. Earn up to $23 weekly 

and get own dresses free. No canv ng, No invest- 

=e. Pashion Frocks, Dept. DD-1029, Cincinnati, 
; 

INVENTORS: Have You a Sound, Practical Invention 


for Sale, patented or unpatented? If so, a 
Chartered "Institute of American Inventors, Dept. 


Washington, D. C. 
MATCHBOOK COVERS 


115 DIFFERENT UNUSED MATCHBOOKS $1 
Postage. Jerry’s, 2515 Seventh Avenue, a, 
California. 














MEDICAL 


PATHERS—Why continue to suffer from urinary 

disorders, loss of energy and strength, pains in 
lower back and legs, night rising, burning urine, 
sleeplessness, nervousness, etc? These are symptoms 
of a serious disease explained and ted in our 
Pree Booklet. Know Facts about our mild and 
——_ eye for Le serious disease. Sent — 
solutely FPree—a postcard request wil] bring your Free 
Booklet of Facts by return mail. Address: Milford 
Sanitarium, Box PF, Milford, Kansas. 


MEN PAST 40—If you suffer from Bladder trouble, 
sleeplessness, night rising, pains back, hips, legs, 
forgetfulness, am my loss of energy—these symp- 
important lands. ty Ball's calightening 3 
very a "s 
Pree book tells all sbout how you find soothing 
and new zest. Addr Ball Clinic Dept. 
Springs, Mo. 


OPPORTUNITIES _. 


Have you ay he to buy. sell or exchange? 
usiness at home through the mails? 

million families. Tell your story to those interested readers in the fewest possible words 
Classified Rates—60 cents a word; minimum ten words. 
of figures, as well as each part of the name and address, will be counted as words, 


Address all orders to Pathfinder Classified Advertising Dept., Washington, D. C. 










Do you want agents? Want to work up 


PATHFINDER is read by more than 4 






Each initial and group 





MISCELLANEOUS 


DOCTOR I. Q. RADIO PANS—Mail dc dollar, no stamps, 
for prepared right and wrong statements. E. F. 
Dunlap, Derby, Iowa. 


WINES! Twenty tested recipes: fruits, vegetables, 
- blossoms. Set, $1.00. Tipp Duty, Middlebourne, w. 
a. 
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MONEY MAKING OPPORTUNITIES 


THREE- CENT STAMP BRINGS DETAILS about  mak- 
ing money with duplicator. James Cutler, Publisher, 
Reading, Pennsylvania. 


NURSES TRAINING SCHOOLS 


MAKE UP Tro $25-$35 WEEK As a Trained Practical 
Nurse! Learn quickly at home. Booklet free. Chi- 
cago School of Nursing, Dept. M-4, Chicago. 


OLD STAMPS WANTED — 


I WILL PAY $100.00 EACH for 1924 ic green Frank- 

lin stamps, rotary perforated eleven (up to $1,000.00 
each if unused). Send 6c for Large Dlustrated Folder 
showing Amazing Prices paid. Vernon Baker, P. A. 4 
Elyria, Ohio. 


| 
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OPPORTUNITIES 


EARN $19.95 latest model radio, few ‘hours spare 
time. Beagle Products, Inc., Findlay, ©} hio. 


PATENT ATTORNEYS 


INVENTORS—PATENT YOUR INVENTION. Secure 

booklet “‘How To Protect Your Invention.”’ No ob- 
ligation. McMorrow and Berman, stered Patent 
Attorneys, 102-P Barrister Bidg., Was ngton, D. C. 


INVENTORS—Protect your idea with a Patent. I Don’t 

delay. Secure “‘Patent Guide’’—Free. Write Clar- 
ence % O’Brien, Registered potaas Attorney, 1D37 
Adams Building, Washington, D. 


PATENTS SECURED. Two. 1 Pleahie boa booklets sent 


free. Write immediately. Victor J. Evans & Co., 
472-D Victor Building, Washington, D. C. 


PATENTS. Reasonable terms. a and advice free. 
Registered Patent Attorney. FP. Randolph, Dept. 
345, Washington, D. C. 
INVENTIONS PROMOTED. Patented or Unpatented. 
Write Adam Fisher Co., 168 Enright, St. Louis, Mo. 
PHOTO ALBUMS _ * 
SEE ADVERTISEMENT AT TOP, under “Albums,” 
featuring new Easy-Mount Photo Album, just what 
you need to hold and dis our best prints. 


" PHOTO FINISHING __ 
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Custom Quality snapshot prints from your favor- 
ite film negatives. Just mail this ad, and two neg- 
atives. Free prints, mailers, new 1941 price lists sent 
by return mail. Ray’s Photo Service, Dept. 27-CA, 
La Crosse, Wisconsin. nb. Quality work since 1920, 


ROLL DEVELOPED and 8 “lustrous, distinct finish, 
permanent Velox glossy prints b5ce—Reprints 3¢ 
each. Fotoprint Se e, Box H, Roanoke, Virginia. 


ROLL DEVELOPED. Two 5 x 7 and 8 prints, 25c. Re- 
prints 2c. Photolab, 1806-AA Wabash, C Chicago. 
RABBITS, CAVIES 


RAISE © CHINCHILLA RABBITS FOR US. 
to Six Dollars each. 





We pay 
Catalog and contract 10c, 
Boo Catalog. Year subscription Rabbit Magazine 25c. 
Stahl’s, Box 2, Pearl River, New York. 


SOMPomen aw WANTED | 


WORDS. SEND POEM. 
raph. Recor dines Pree if accepted. Rhyming 
el 8s Studio, Dept. F, Box 2140, 





_o oe WANTED. Pree examination. . McNeil, 
OCtaster of Music, 510-PF South Alexandria, Los An- 
geles, Calif. 
SONGWRITERS: Send poem for our plan and Free 
Rh; ng Dictionary. Richard Brothers, 14 Woods 
Building, "Chicago. 


SONGWRITERS, Write for free booklet, Profit shar- 
ing plan. Allied Music Service, Roselawn, Cincin- 
nati, jo. 
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HIGHER QUALITY Smoki or Chewing, 4 pounds, 
often uaranteed and pene, 1.00. Riverside Ranch, 
Hazel, Ken' 
ABL PLANTS FOR SA 


TOMATO PLANTS—96c per 1,000. All varieties now 
ready. Quick express shipments. Farmers Plant 
Co., Tifton, Ga. 


M ) 


928 PAGE COOK BOOK-—5,000 tested Recipes—230 
illustrations. Washable cover, thumb indexed. Ideal 
for the woman who takes pleasure in serving well 
meals. Posmay sold for $10.00; yours for 
only $2.39. Money Back Guarantee. Publishers 
Service, 2414 Douglas St.. N. E.. Washington, D. 
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THIS BOOK SHOWS YOU HOW TO: 













: RATIONALIZE OVERCOME SELF- 
t : CONCENTRATE CONSCIOUSNESS 
a} MEMORIZE INCREASE 
CARRY ON INITIATIVE 
; CONVERSATION eae b ae 
, ORGANIZE JUDG 
} : a INCREASE 
; MIND. MENTAL ENERGY 
WANDERING STRENGTHEN 
THE WILL 






YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USE IT 
Will Tell You How To 


ATTAIN POISE 

OVERCOME TIMIDITY 

STRENGTHEN CHARACTER 
BUILD PERSONALITY 

EXERT INFLUENCE 
GRASP OPPORTUNITY 



















274 Pages 


$4.98 
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WHO IS W. J. ENNEVER? 


He is the founder of Pelmanism—the system of men- 
tal training translated into many es, and with 
branches established in six countries. 
than 800,000 people. Members of Parliament—and day 
laborers—Princes of Royal Families—and — 
authors, housewives, farmers, clergymen, 
executives, secretaries, soldiers, actors, coal 
miners, admirals, chauffeurs. in 






















Here is a book that gives the essentials of the world’s most 
famous course in mind-and-memory training, presented in a 
modern, simple, easy-to-read and brightly-written handbook, by 
It brings good news of the gold mine 
that lies hidden piper gid hat—an unguessed treasury of men- 

book on psychology, but an entirely new 
course of mental training developed from an experience of 40 
Psychology is about everybody’s mind. 
Methods tested by tens of thousands of 
people of all ages, mentalities and callings. 
you can develop your mental abilities for success. 


YOUR MIND AND HOW TO USE IT 


By W. J. ENNEVER, The Founder of Pelmanism 


This book is 
It shows you HOW 


This book is written by W. J. 
Ennever, the founder of Pel- 
manism, the solid values of 
which are attested by people of 
unquestioned position. It has 
a broad and popular appeal to 
the millions who are seeking 
hope and energy for successfu! 
living. Instead of allowing 
your mind to be a dragging 
anchor that hampers and hin 
ders you at every step—you 
CAN make it a powerful driv- 
ing force quickly and easily 
with this amazing system of 
mind-strengthening and mem- 
ory-building to help you as it 
has helped 800,000 others. 


SEND NO MONEY 


Don’t take chances. You 
know you will need this book 
sooner or later. Make this 
valuable, vital information 
yours now! Merely mail the 
coupon — without money—and 
YOUR MIND AND HOW TO 
USE IT will be sent to you im- 
mediately. Pay postman onl) 
$2.98, plus few cents postage, 
when he brings this book (in 
its PLAIN container) to your 
door, If, after reading it, and 
actually using it for 5 days, 


you do not agree that it is a 


necessity for you, return it and 
we will refund your $2.98 at 
once. Mail the coupon now! 
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Same refund guarantee applies, of course. 
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of life. And Mr. Ennever has writte o Lh me ogy BOOK sEnvice. * 
this book, trom the vast oupe rience of of 40 years of help- 4 Douglas St., N. E., Washington, D. C. 
men ers “ 
they always sed, at did not know how to put © inp AND HOW TO USE IT.” Twill say potaan = ® 
inte profitable daily ww « $2.98. plus few cents aes yt Sh, Mie , tm not 
sa’ book e 
ANSWER THESE FOUR QUESTIONS and using it for 5 days, I may return i toyeuanage |? 
oo my ac! 
1. Do you feel you have HIDDEN ABILITIES? e 
2. ARE You dissatisfied with your present progress? & DEE. Sg che chp preuduys cubtsiac cescoulbakeerecuatbenee 
3. Have you felt that something more is needed to e 
make you successful? * Adéress 
4. Would you be willing to try this tested prove q.§ Bet ¢egpm Ph OS ett ttsewrecesesceseerccccns 
way to success? e e 
Town or City dent . State ; 
THEN, SEIZE THIS REMARKABLE 
+ Check here if enclosing $2.98 with coupon. In 
OPPORTUNITY NOW ! z [[] itatNeace. we''will pay all postase ‘charees. 
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